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PILGRIMS MARCH 
IN TWO STATES 


Rosalie Jones Takes Petition to 
Albany — Maryland Women 
Tramp to Annapolis 








The first week of the New Year has 
seen two of the picturesque pilgrim- 
ages, for which eastern suffragists 
have become famous. Gen. Rosalie 
Jones and sixteen comrades left New 
York New Year’s Day to walk the 175 
miles to Albany, and to take a petition 
to the Legislature asking for women 
watchers at the polls when the suf- 
frage amendment is voted. on in 1915. 
They carried a letter from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, chairman of the Em- 
pire State Campaign Committee, to 
Governor Glynn, as well as suffrage 
banners to the mayors of ten towns 
along the way. This year in going to 
Albany they took a different route, 
so as to pass through a new series of 
towns. Before leaving New York they 
made the round of the various Suf- 
frage Headquarters. They were given 
greetings and good wishes by the 
various organizations, and were treat- 
ed to a farewell feast. 

The other pilgrimage is a move 
upon Annapolis. The Maryland Legis- 
Jature is in session, and the neces- 
gary number of votes for the submis- 
sion of the suffrage amendment is al 
most secured. Maryland suffragists, 
led by Mrs. Edna S. Latimer, to- 
gether with several members of the 
Cengressional Union, planned to leave 
Baltimore on Jan. 6. They will make 
an appeal not only to the delegates 
but to all the towns along the way. 

The New York pilgrims planned a 
forced march that should cover the 
entire trip in seven days. Although 
it was in some resy ects a repetition of 
the feat of last year, the pilgrimage 
aroused an astonishing amount of in- 


terest, and had large space in the 
press. With “General Jones” were 
Ida Craft, Martha Klatschken, Eliza- 


beth Freeman, Rose Livingston, Mrs. 
Edna Kearns, Eva Ward, Margaret 
Minchey, Flora Gapen, Portia Willis, 


Grace Flaherty, Josephine Gleeckner, 
Caroline B. Bier, Augusta Righter, 
Emma Elliott, Cora Week and Mr. Mil- 
ton Wendt. Mrs. Olive Schultz accom- 
panied the army with her scouting 
automobile. 


WYOMING JUDGE 
TELLS RESULTS 


Former Chief Justice Says State 
Made Success in Bringing 
Home to Politics 








The benefits of woman suffrage in- 
clude the nomination of clean candi- 
dates, advanced legislation, the busi- 
ness emancipation of women and the 
diffusion of practical education. So 
said the Hon. W._O. S. Groesbeak, 
former Chief Justice of Wyoming, in 
an address the other day before the 
suffragists of Cazenovia, N. Y. 

The few women who have held 
office in Wyoming, he said, have been 
industrious, efficient, polite and zéal- 
ous in the discharge of their duties. 
After 44 years’ experience, all parties 
in Wyoming are agreed that no mis- 
take was made in introducing the 
home element into politics. 

In answer to the objection that 
“women are too emotional to enter 
the political field,’ the Judge said: 
“That’s just what we need in the gov- 
ernment, a little heart; there is al- 
ready plently of head. What we need 
today is the finer and more sympa- 
thetic nature which women as a class 
possess.” 

Judge Groesbeak also told with 
pride how it was suggested in 1890, 
when the Territory of Wyoming 
sought admittance as a State, that 
Congress might require the young 
commonwealth to cut out woman suf- 
frage from its constitution, and how 
the men of Wyoming answered, 





CLEANS UP TOWN 
BETWEEN TRAINS 


Oregon Woman Makes Authori- 
ties Obey Governor West After 
Others Had Failed 





Putting the Mayor of Copperfield, 
Ore., and some of the council in jail, 


closing the saloons and placing a 
guard in front of each, Miss Fern 
Hobbs has kept Governor West's 


promise that she would “clean up the 
town between trains.” The municipal 
authorities had refused to obey the 
Governor’s orders. He had received a 
petition signed by over half the in- 
habitants saying that the government 
was not only for but by the saloon- 
keepers. The Governor said he had 
called on the sheriff and District At- 
torney to close the places, but that 
“all they did was talk.” Miss Hobbs, 
his private secretary, was accordingly 
given the mission. 

She left Copperfield on the same 
train by which she entered, but in her 
brief stay things happened. She was 
accompanied by several guardsmen. 

Miss Hobbs, escorted by Colonel 
Lawson, went directly to the town 
hall, where she read the Governor’s 
proclamation. 

Mayor Stewart, leader of one fac- 
tion of the town, and Martin Knezo- 
vitch, of the other, were on hand with 
their followers. “I have a proclama- 
tion here from the Governor,” said 
Miss Hobbs. “All right, go ahead,” 
said Mayor Stewart. 

Miss Hobbs then read the proclama- 
tion, saying that if necessary to keep 
the two saloons of Copperfield closed, 
Colonel Lawson had instructions to 
burn down the buildings. 

The Mayor and members of the city 
council refused to resign, and were put 
in jail. After Miss Hobbs left, martial 
law was declared. 

The trouble in Copperfield followed 
investigations showing that the Mayor 
was engaged in the-saloon business; 
that his associate in such business 
was a member of the city council; that 
the proprietor of another saloon was 
likewise a member of said council, and 
that his bartender was also a coun- 
cilman; that a fourth member was a 
hanger-on around one of these resorts, 
and in sympathy with their activities. 
This gave the saloon element absolute 
control of all city affairs. 

Governor West has also asked for 
a judicial hearing looking to the re- 
moval of the sheriff, and Miss Hobbs 
will act as special counsel for the 
State at that time. 


MADAME LUND TO 
VOTE IN CHICAGO 


Famous Composer Says Suffrage 
Has Advanced Norway and 
Will Advance Illinois 











Mme. Signe Lund, the famous com- 
poser, and the only woman in dhe 
United States to receive the gold 
medal for merit from King Haakon 
of Norway, declares that she will 
become a member of the Seventh 
Ward Auxiliary of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association, and she will cast 
her ballot in the aldermanic election 
next spring. Mme. Lund has returned 
to Chicago after a 21,000 mile journey. 
Last year Christiania publicly cele- 
brated her anniversary as a com- 
poser. 

“I got back to Chicago on Christ- 
mas eve,” said Mme. Lund, who in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. George Robard, the 
wife of a Chicago architect. “Every 
time I return to this country I feel 
how much suffrage has advanced Nor- 
way. I feel that it will do the same 
thing-in Illinois.” 


“Wyoming will stay out for a hun- 
dred years rather than come in with- 
out her women.” Congress did not in- 
sist, and the men and women came in 
together. 








WOMAN COMMISSIONER, _ | MARRIED WOMEN 
BEGINS GREAT TASK|, 


Dr. Davis, First Woman in any New York Mayor’s Cabinet, 
Takes up Duties—Believes so Firmly in Suffrage 
that She Cannot Argue with Antis 




















Dr Katharine Davis Swearing in 


Courtesy The Boston Traveler 


Burdette Lewis, Her First Deputy 





As the first woman commissioner of 
a big New York City department, Dr. 
Katharine Bement Davis recently took 
up her duties in the Department of 
Correction. The appointment of Dr. 
Davis by Mayor Mitchel, the new re- 
form mayor of New York, has been 
heralded far and wide as a great vic- 
tory for the woman movement in this 
country. 

Dr. Davis, who was already famous 
as head of the Bedford Reformatory, 
will have to look after 5000 prisoners, 
among the places of detention being 
the Tombs, Raymond Street Jail, 
Brooklyn; Queen’s Jail, the peniten- 
tiary on Blackwell’s Island, the work- 
house, also on Blackwell's Island, and 
branch workhouses on Hart’s and 
Riker’s Islands. 

Dr. Davis is the first woman in New 
York’s history to be installed as a 
member of the Mayor's cabinet. Suf- 
fragists rejoiced, and telegrams of 
congratulations poured in upon her 
from all parts. Callers came to con- 
gratulate her—a long line of them, in- 
cluding many prominent persons. All 
were received, smiled at, and dis- 
missed, to keep the line moving. 

Miss Davis got a rousing reception 
at the headquarters of the Woman 
Suffrage party in East Thirty-fourth 
street, where she was a guest of honor 
at a New Year’s reception and tea. 
The several hundred guests cheered 
her for more than five minutes. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay exerted her- 
self to keep Miss Davis from being 
overwhelmed by the reporters who 
flocked around her, and Miss Davis, 
with her straightforward, humorous 
smile, refused to tell much about her 
plans. She said, “I am going to obey 
Mayor Mitchel’s order to the members 
of his cabinet, ‘Keep still and saw 
wood,’” 

This week she received a large and 








influential deputation from the New 





York Woman's Political Union, who 
went to her office in decorated auto- 
mobiles. 

One of the first questions asked of 
the new commissioner when she took 
up her work was whether she believed 
in suffrage. 

“Personally I believe in suffrage so 
firmly that I simply cannot argue 
about it with an anti-suffragist,” she 
said. “The arguments against it 
sound like the prattle of a child.” She 
said that her grandmother was one of 
the first suffragists in this country, 
and that she herself was brought up 
in an atmosphere so tinged with po- 
litical equality that she had never 
been able to breathe in anything else. 

She was asked if she agreed with 
suffragists who have declared they 
would refuse to pay the income tax. 
“No,” she replied. “If it is the law, 
they should pay it. Women should 
always live up to the law.” 

“Did you know,” she said to Mrs. 
Blatch,, as the party rose to leave, 
“that my grandmother lived for many 
years next door to your mother at 
Seneca Falls? She was Rhoda Denni- 
son Bement. She was a strong suf- 
fragist, and I never knew what it was 
to be anything but a suffragist.” 

Office Force Gives Welcome 

There seemed to be a spirit of hos- 
pitality and welcome toward New 
York’s first woman commissioner from 
all the clerks and assistants when she 
walked into the office. She smiled 
genially upon all who approached her, 
and it was obvious that she was mak- 
ing friends. 

One clerk who had been joking 
about the possibilities of pink ribbons 
to trim the chandeliers, remarked: 

“She ain’t so terrible. She’s hardly 
what you’d call a regular woman. 
She’s. just a good up-and-coming 
boss.” 





(Continued on Page 10.) 





Voters in Canadian City Give 
Sweeping Victory on Question 
of Municipal Franchise 


“e ° m= iy Tia 











Telegram to Woman’s Journal 


Toronto, Canada, Jan. 1, 1914. 


“Referendum on votes for mar- 
ried women carried by large ma- 
jority in Toronto. Happy New 
Year. Flora McDonald Denison.” 




















By a majority of more than two to 
one, the men of Toronto voted favor- 
ably in the referendum on the ques- 
tion of giving married women the mu- 
nicipal franchise on the same terms 
as widows and unmarried women. The 
result of the ballot on New Year’s Day 
was 26,288 for, and 12,575 against. 
This action, similar to that taken a 
year ago in Vancouver, on the other 
side of the continent, is an indication 
of what is going on even in conserva- 
tive Canada. 

“Of all the questions submitted to 
the electors,” says the Toronto Globe, 
“probably not one won such a number 
of supporters at every meeting as did 
weman suffrage.” 

The suffragists had asked for the 
referendum, and had made a vigorous 
campaign. Mrs. Flora McD. Denison, 
president of the Canadian Woman 
Suffrage Association, says: “Of course 
we are very much rejoiced, not only 
for Toronto, but because this is a 
national and international victory.” 

At one of the big meetings of the 

campaign, Dr. Margaret Gordon said, 
amid appiause: “We will show Sir 
James Whitney that woman suffrage 
is not ‘the deadest thing on earth,’ as 
he had the nerve to tell us!” The re- 
sult of the election certainly bears out 
her words. 
Among the Toronto men who helped 
the women in their campaign weré 
James L. Hughes, Mayor Hocken, Con- 
troller Foster, Mr. James Simpson 
and the representatives of the labor 
unions, Rev. Father Minehan, Rev. Dr. 
Aikens, Rabbi Jacobs, Rev. Canon 
Plumptre, Rev. J. W. Pedley and Mr. 
J. W. Bengough. 


CHICAGO TO BEAT 
NEW YORK’S VOTE 


Enfranchisement of Women Gives 
Illinois Metropolis First Polit- 
ical Place in Country 








Chicago will have the largest vote 
of any corporate division of the 
United States this year, because wom- 
en now have the franchise. The an- 
nual report of the board of election 
commissioners, filed last week, says 
that Chicago’s vote will exceed by 
many thousands that of Greater New 
York, 

Attention is called in the report to 
the advent of women voters, and to 
the provision for women judges 
election in each precinct. The activi- 
ties of the fraud division and of the 
women’s instruction bureau are treat- 
ed in several paragraphs. Of the 1400 
women judges and clerks needed, 390 
have already been appointed for the 
coming elections. Thus far only one 
woman has been appointed to a pre- 
cinct. Chief Clerk Stuart says, how- 
ever, that the women have asked for 
a larger representation in certain 
wards, and the question will be taken 
up with County Judge Owens. 


of 








The last Sunday in January will be 
Child Labor Day. 
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EVERYBODY VOTES BUT 
MOTHER 


By J. W. Bengough 





(The following poem was used by 
the Municipal Franchise Referendum 
Committee of Toronto in the vic- 
torious campaign to give married 
women the vote.) 

Everybody votes but mother. 

She used to vote once, too, 

But when she got married to father 

The law said it wouldn't do. 

When mother was just a spinster, 

Like my spectacled sister Ann, 

She had a right to the ballot, 

But alas! she married a man! 

So everybody votes but mother: 
Father, Sister Ann, and I, 

My widowed aunt and my brother, 
And mother wants to know why! 


Everybody votes but mother, 
‘Cause mother she changed 
name; 
‘Looks as though, somehow or other, 
Getting married must be a shame; 
They take away votes from fellows 
Who have been convicted in court, 
And it seems that spinsters who marry 
Are bracketed with that sort. 
So that’s where they rank poor 
mother; 
They've struck her name from 
the roll, 
While sister and aunt and father 
And I all go to the poll! 


her 


Everybody votes but mother, 
Through our stupid and senseless 
law, 
And there’s not on the list another 
Who needs the vote more than maw, 
She cares for the home and the chil- 


dren 
And she has a good right to a say 
On the laws that affect the household 
In any possible way. 
So we must have a vote for 
mother, 
Without waiting for dad to die; 
For the wife, as well as the widow 
And spinster—or we'll know 
why! 


HARTFORD SHOWS 
NOVEL EXHIBITS 


Emily Pierson Arranges Striking 
Equal Suffrage Parables for 
Window Dispiay 





Some novel exhibits for the window 
of the Connecticut Suffrage Headquar- 
ters in Hartford have been planned 
by Miss Emily Pierson. 

One is a parable in four parts. en- 


titled “Women Have Not Time to 
Vote.” The first scene represents 
four ladies at a card table; the sec- 


ond, a lady in an easy chair reading 
a novel; the third, a crowd of women 
going to a moving picture show, and 
two women gossiping over 
of their back yards. 
Another exhibit under the same 
title shows a man on his way to busi- 
ness (indicated by the National Bank 
in the background) casting his ballot 
at a conveniently placed polling booth. 
A woman is passing on her way to 
with basket and baby car- 
It would take no more of her 
vote on the way to market 


the fourth, 
the fence 


market 
riage. 
time to 
than it took of his to vote on the way 
to the bank. 

The third exhibit shows the anti 
always occupying the same position, 
no matter how circumstances change. 
She is opposing progress in five 
cases: To the women in the harem; 
to the Chinese woman with bound 
feet; to the girl seeking entrance to 
the little schoolhouse; to the girl who 
applies for college training; and to the 
woman who wants the ballot while 
her sisters in ten States are casting 
theirs. 

The last exhibit is a reply to the 
objection that suffrage will break up 
the home. It shows, first, the man go- 
ing alone to vote, leaving his wife at 
home; and second, husband and wife 
going as good companions, sharing 
each other’s interests even at the poll- 
ing booth. 

Miss Pierson’s mind is fertile in de- 
vising amusing and instructive win- 
dow shows. During holiday week a 
suffrage Santa Claus was seen holding 
out to suffrage women the year’s gifts 
—among them the Elephant and the 
Donkey. 





“When I graduated, a good many 
years ago, there were twenty-five men 
{in my class, not one of whom, so far 
as I know, believed in woman suf- 
frage,” said Professor Ellen Hayes at 
a recent meeting in Philadelphia. 
“The class had a reunion the other 
day, and these men were asked what 
they thought about woman suffrage. 
All but three of them said they be- 
lieved in it.” 


SUFFRAGE 
PARABLES 


By Oreola W. Haskell 








And, behold, a certain woman of the 
tribe of Antis arose in her spacious 
and luxurious abode at a council of her 
fellows, and smote her palm upon a 
table and spake with heat, saying: 
“Verily, my sisters, verily shall we 
not rise up and conserve the home as 
it now is against the machinations of 
the evil ones who seek to change it?” 
And those that were of her tribe 
answered as with one voice, saying: 
“Yea, yea, so be it. We will!” 

For of a truth they thought of their 
own homes, places of peace and plen- 
ty, blessed in the sight of men, 

But a poor creature wandering 
anear the open casement hearkened 
and thrust her head in at the portal, 
and spake strange words, saying: 
“Are ye sure there be not hundreds, 
yea, thousands of homes not worth 
keeping, O Daughters of Prejudice? 
Have ye gone forth into the noisome 
places, even into the tenements, and 
beheld the foulness and the dark- 
ness and the din of many voices, and 
the crowding of many bodies? And, 
if ye have, how comes it that you 
would conserve what is so wretched ‘n 
the sight of men?” 

And they waxed exceeding wroth, 
but when they would have swat her 
with their words, lo, she had departed. 
And a silence akin to thought fell on 
the tribe of Antis, and the woman who 
had led them smote upon the table no 
more, 

Parable of the Foolish Wife 

There dwelt in Harlem a certain 
wife, unto whom her husband came, 
saying: 

“Lo, ‘tis the day to cast the vote 
into the box. Alone must I go, with- 
out thee, O Jewel of my Flat. And 
| sorrow much that thou canst not ac- 
company me, for, venily, great things 
be at stake. There be corruption in 
high places and a multitude of wrongs 


und many things that bear heavily on 
thee as on me. And much couldst 
thou do to better evils by the casting 
of the vote, O wife.” 

But the woman shrugged her shoul- 


ders, saying: 

“Vote thou for me, O husband. Of 
a truth, everything can I trust to thee 
and thy sex. Behold, I am loath to 
shake off my sloth and go forth to the 
polls, so vote théu alone, as in the past. 
This doth content me.” 

So the man went forth and straight- 
way voted. Then he returned to his 
wife, saying: 

“Of a truth it toucheth me that thou 
dost trust everything to me. Lo, I will 
go forth and buy thee a bonnet. So 
shalt thou shine among the women in 
the gates.” 

And she arose and smote her breasts 
and wept, and put sackcloth upon her, 
and begged that he would not do this 


evil deed. 


Then the man marveled greatly, say- 
ing: 

“Laws that bear on thy children and 
thee, and on thy sisters who toil, and 
on thy property, wouldst thou trust to 
me and my sex, yet dost thou rage at 
a bit of velvet and a draggled feather. 
Strange indeed are thy ways, O 
woman.” 

And she answered: 

“Not strange indeed, since I am of 
the tribe of Antis.” 

And _ straightway 
stood.—Life. 


the man _ under- 





A committee for the protection of 
girls will be organized by Mrs. F. G. 


Sanborn, president of the woman’s de- 
partment of the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position. This work is very impor- 


tant, as it is said that 6000 girls were 
lost during the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Club women in San Francisco are 
actively interested in the woman’s de- 
partment of the exposition. 





Herman Whittaker, whose loyalty to 
Great Britain has kept him from being 
naturalized through 18 years of resi- 
dence in this country, has taken out 
his citizenship papers in San’ Fran- 
cisco in order that his wife may vote. 
What better proof could be cited to 
show that woman suffrage develops 
chivalry rather than kills it?—Mrs. 
Anna Cadogan Etz. 








Max Eastman is to edit a woman 
suffrage department in MHarper’s 
Weekly. a 


Her business costume is sensible 
and one that will never call down de- 
rision from her men associates in the 
department. 

The first person to congratulate the 
new Commissioner after she had been 
sworn into office at the City Hall was 
her brether, Frank A. Davis of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

“I am very proud of my sister,” he 
said modestly. “I feel that I have 
every reason to be so.” 

On her desk was a bunch of pink 
Killarney roses, a tribute from her two 
sisters, who are proud also of ‘the 
Mayor's only feminine appointee. 

Agrees with Recommendations 

Miss Davis said she was in accord 
with the recommendations of the out- 
going Commissioner, Mr. Whitney, in 
cluding the farm idea for city prison- 
ers. 

“I heartily approve of all those 
recommendAtions,” she said. “Offend- 
ers should have their faults corrected. 
rather than punished. | believe the 
prisoner should be given some work 
to do, and the outdoor exercise a pris- 
oner gets in farm work is, I believe, 
far more beneficial to him than being 
shut up in a dark cell.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Davis spent two 
hours with Chief Magistrate McAdoo, 
looking ever plans for a new women’s 
court and prison. 

She said that unsatisfactory condi- 
tions due to antiquated equipment 
were drawbacks with which all recent 
Commissioners had struggled and that 
she would have to struggle with them 
also until money for rebuilding could 
be obtained. 

In her charge are 5,500 prisoners 
in nine city prisons and institutions. 
lier department has spent $2,000,000 a 
for several years and is served 
by 650 employees, the great majority 
of whom are men, Each day a census 
of employees and prisoners is chalked 
up On a bulletin board near the Com- 
missioner’s desk so that she can see 
at a glance the number of both in 
each city institution. 

Only Men Apply 

“Have you had any applications for 
places?” she was asked. 

“Lots of them. And they were all 
from men,” replied the Commissioner. 
“Personaly I no feeling about 
having mei or women work with me. 
| belicve seriously that it is an excel- 
lent thing for men and women to work 
together both in business and in home 
activities.” 

Tells Some of Her Plans 

When asked by Mrs. Harriot Stan- 
ton Blatch about the changes she 
would make, she said: 

“I will do what I can where it is 
needed, but there are certain positive 
reasons why some things cannot be 
done. I might want to take all the 
women out of the workhouse and 
penitentiary, but that would require 
money, and the budget for the year is 
made up.” 

She spoke of her belief in individual 
treatment for the individual and of the 
advantage of having penal institutions 
whenever possible out of the clty, and 
told of the 500 acres waiting for a 
boys’ reformatory to be built. 

“There is to be a House of Deten- 
tion, which I will have the pleasure 
of organizing within the next three or 
four years,” she said to Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, “and that will take all the 
women not committed from the 
Tombs, from Jefferson Market, and 
the district prisons.” 

Will Follow Bedford Policy 

Dr. Davis was educated at Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, Chicago University and 
in Berlin. When she assumed charge 
of the Bedford Reformatory, where 
she made her reputation, and from 
which institution she has received a 
four years’ leave of absence, she first 
learned every detail of the work. She 
will pursue the same tactics as Com- 
missioner of Correction. 

“By. this metnod I hope to be able 
to administer my department with the 
least possible number of mistakes. In 
Bedford I knew all the jobs on the 
place, and I also knew exactly how 
much to expect of every person em- 
ployed there.” 

In Bedford also she adopted the pol- 


year 


have 





icy of fitting the punishment to the 


DR. DAVIS BEGINS WORK 


New York’s First Woman  Compalibtonte Takes up Duties 
in Department of Correction 


(Concluded from Page 9.) 











criminal rather than to the crime, It 
is this policy which she is expected to 
carry out in her new position. 

“All my work,-in short, will be done 
in much the same way as in Bedford,” 
she said. “Twelve years ago I started 
in to organize the reformatory. It was 
a new task, and I wanted to under- 
stand everything thoroughly. 

Acted. as Doctor 

“Therefore I cut and made the first 
dozen dresses ever worn by Bedford 
girls. 1 went into the steam laundry 
and experimented with the engine un-]. 
til | could run it. At times I acted as 
doctor and administered pills and 
powders.” 

Once Smashed Windows 

It has been recalled with glee by 
friends of the new Commissioner that 
she was capable of practical deeds 
when occasion demanded. It was 
while she was tenement house inspec- 
tor in Philadelphia that she took to 
window smashing, according to the 
Tribune, not as a suffrage argument, 
but for the promotion of public safety: 
A house had been condemned by the 
inspectors, but it was not closed by 
the city. Miss Davis, according to 
her friends, took a few of her young 
women assistants, and they went forth 
by night and broke every window in 
that house, so that it was fo longer 
habitable. 

At the.time of the Messina earth- 
quake Miss Davis was on a vacation 
in Sicily. Instead of hastening away 
she stayed and opened a shoe store. 
The sufferers from the earthquake 
were shoeless, so Miss Davis cabled 
to England and America for wholesale 
lots of shoes, which she sold for a few 
cents. 

She practically took charge of the 
relief work, ‘the city officials being in- 
capable of the task before them. Even 
the Mayor was working under her di- 
rection. She also started a system of 
road building, which was adopted by 
the city of Palermo and called after 
her the “Davis system.” The Pope 
and King Emanuel both honored her 
for her work. 

Work Attracts World’s Attention 

Her work at the New York State 
Reformatory for Women has attracted 
worldwide attention, and Germany has 
established a “Bedford Institute,” mod- 
elled after the one she created at 
Bedford Hills, New York. 

A man friend of Miss Elinor Byrns 
recently objected to Miss Davis’s ap- 
pointment on the ground that the city 
prisons were “such terrible places 
they weren’t fit for a woman to have 
anything to do with.” 

“They aren’t so terrible for Miss 
Davis as they are for the women who 
are in them,” retorted Miss Byrns. “If 
they are as bad as all that, it is cer- 
tainly time for a woman to take a 
hand and straighten things out.” 

That Miss Davis is the person to do 
the straightening, everyone who 
knows her work seems to agree. 





Many women in _ Boston looked 
eagerly at their morning papers on 
Jan. 2 to see how Toronto’s referen- 
dum On woman suffrage had gone. 
When they found nothing about it 
the experienced suffragists among 
them said: “This means that suf- 
frage has won. If it had been de- 
feated the announcement would have 
been in every paper with big head- 
lines.” 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will be 
in charge of a suffrage school in Al- 
bany, Jan. 19 to 21. The Empire State 
campaign committee has planned a 
three days’ conference and suffrage 
school in each of the eleven districts 
in New York State. The one in Al- 
bany will close with a huge mass 
meeting, at which Dr. Shaw and Mrs. 
Catt will speak. 





How equal suffrage has helped 
Colorado was told by Miss Rachel A. 
Nichols of Denver in a recent address 
before a club in Syracuse, N. Y. “The 
women are not after the men’s po- 
sitions,” she said, 
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GIVE THE BALLOT TO THE 
MOTHERS 


Tune—Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
By Estelle Trichelle Oltrogge 


From the cottage and the palace 
comes a mighty mother throng, 
They have waited aye in silence, and 
they’ve waited all too long; 
All their splendid power is needed, 
they are many millions strong, 
The mothers of our land. 











Chorus 
Give the ballot te the mothers! 
Give the ballot to the mothers! 
Give the ballot to the mothers, 
The mothers of our land. 


The mothers rock the cradle and the 
mothers rule the world, 
’Gainst the enemies of childhood, let 
the mother’s vote be hurled; 
They’ re marching forth to battle and 
their banner is unfurled, 
The mothers of our land. 


Greed and graft are growing rampant, 
as in days of ancient Rome, 


And our nation needs the mothers in 


its battle for the home, 
Lest our greatness should be buried 
and the blight of sin our doom, 
Call out a helping hand! 


A CALENDAR 


Suffragists may strengthen their 
New Year good resolutions through 
the following club calendar, by Nellie 
F. Lee. It describes the ideal mem- 
ber. 








Albs with her presence at all meet- 


ings. 

BuUSIES herself with committce 
meetings. 

CALLS on the sick; visits those in 
trouble. Co-operates. 

DOES not refuse to serve in any 
capacity. 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY does her 
work. 

FAITHFUL to every promise 
made, 


GIVES unstintingly of love, time, 
trust and energy. 

HOPES for complete success. 

IGNORES all slights. 

JUSTICE to all is her motto. 

KEEPS in close touch with her mem- 
bership. 

LOYAL to principles and the cause. 

EETS all appointments promptly. 

Saven gives up. Keeps everlast- 
ingly at it. 

QNWARD and upward. 

Puts her best self into what she 
says and does. 

QUALITY of work, rather than quanh- 
tity, is her touchstone. ° 
REPORTS everything of interest to 

the club, but never gossips. 
STANDS back of the officers she has 
helped to choose. 


TAKES hold and helps. Does not 
hinder others. 

USES tact. 

VOLUNTEERS her services in emer- 


gency. 
ORKS all the time 

YIELDS not to indifference. 

X CHANGES smiles of good cheer. 

ZEALOUS for the good reputation of 
her organization. 





A resolution to place the salaries 
of women teachers on a par with those 
of men was recently defeated by a tie 
vote of the committee on salaries of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education. 
It was decided, however, to recom- 
mend an increase in the salary of 
Miss Puncheon, the new woman prin- 
cipal, to the level of her predecessor. 
She was lately appointed to do his 
full work at $2000 per year less pay. 





Dr. Lawrence Abbott of the Out- 
look Company lectured lately at Rich- 
mond, Va., and was interviewed as to 
his opinion on the burning question 
of woman suffrage. He is reported in 
the Richmond Times-Despatch as 
saying: “I am a eomparatively re- 
cent convert. During the presidential 
campaign of 1912, in which I was 
deeply interested, I found that almost 
every woman who faces for herself or 
for others the economic problem be- 
lieves in and hopes for suffrage. It is 
on that ground that I advocate woman 
suffrage. The theoretical argument of 
‘woman’s rights’ does not appeal to 
me at all. What I am interested in 
is the development and progress of 
the entire race—women, children and 


“but we see that,men. Woman suffrage will be, and al- 


the men whom we place in authority| ready is, an effective and-practical in- 
earn their salaries and accomplish strument in aiding that development 


the work for which they were elected. 
That alone is reason enough fer giv. 
ing women the ballot.” 
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and progress. I am for woman suf- 
frage for this practical reason, not 
| apom any apriori grounds,” 
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FEEDING THE WOLVES 





By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 





The Russian mother, on her flying 
sledge, 

Chased by the leaping wolves, the 
hungry wolves, 

Is said to throw one child to those 
fierce fangs 

To save the others—maybe throws 
them more. 


So mothers of the poor, beside whose 
doors 

The wolf sits always, scratching at 
the sill, 

Send out one child, to stop his mouth 
a while; 

Or two, or more, 
alive. 


to keep the rest 


‘In our great land, our wide, rich, fer- 


tile land, 

Land of religion, learning, freedom, 
wealth, 

Millions of little children feed the 
wolves 

Their mothers are not able to de- 
stroy. 

The mother of the poor, untaught, 
alone, 

Sees at the door her own familiar 
wolf; 


Tries to preserve her family, at cost 
Of bitter sacrifice, without escape. 


The mother of the rich, whose man is 
strong 

To wall and ward his home against 
the wolf, 

Cares nothing for the children of the 
poor, 

Nothing for danger that is spared her 
own. 


Here is the failure of our motherhood, 

Our human motherhood, that should 
be strong 

To guard all infancy, make childhood 
safe, 

Raise up a great race to rebuild the 
world. 


We sit alone. Each mother strives, 


alone, 

To save her children, in a man-made 
world; 

A world where wolves are legally pre- 
served, 


Game for the sportsman—and they 
must be fed. 


Mothers, together, working for the 
child, 
Will cleanse the world of all its 


beasts of prey; 

Will make the world a garden safe 
and fair 

Where childhood may grow grandly to 
its goal. ’ 

—The Forerunner. 





NIGHT WORK LAW 
TO HIGHER COURT 


Justice Collins Says Liberty of 
Contract is Only Sense of 
Women’s Equality 








A few days ago the case of the 
People vs. the Charles Schweinler 
Press was called before the Court of 
Special Sessions in New York City. 
The defendant pleaded guilty to vio- 
lating the New York statute, which 
went into effect July 1, 1913, providing 
that “in order to protect the health 
and morals of females employed in 
factories, by providing an adequate 
period of rest at night, no woman 
shall be employed or permitted to 
work in any factory in this State be- 
fore 6 o’clock in the morning or after 
10 o’clock im the evening of any day.” 
The defendant, however, asked the 
court to arrest judgment on the 
ground that the statute was uncon- 
stitutional. The case will be ap- 
pealed. In 1907 a law similar in in- 
tent was dedared unconstitutional. 
Justice Gray wrote at that time: “I 
find nothing in the language of the 
section which suggests the purpose of 
health, except that it might be in- 
ferred that for a woman to work dur- 
ing the forbidden hours of night would 
be unhealthful.” The framers of the 
new statute (namely, the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commit- 
tee), clearly intended to remedy this 
defect in the previous statute, but 
Presiding Justice Collins, of the Court 
of Special Sessions, expressed his 
opinion that, since the law did not pro- 
tect health by restricting the length of 
of the working day, it is unreasonable 
and in conflict with the guarantee of 
personal liberty embodied in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the U. S. con- 
stitution. “In this one sense” (liberty 
of contract), said Justice Collins, 
“women are equal with men before the 
law.” 





Georgia, Maryland and Virginia al- 
low children under sixteen to work 
at \night. ’ 
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North Carolina now has suffrage 
clubs at Charlotte, Asheville, Morgan- 
ton, Bakersville and Winston-Salem. 





Suffrage literature is to be dis- 
tributed at all the farmers’ institutes 
in Lackawanna County, Pa. The 
County President did not consider 
that such literature came under the 
head of “partisan.” 





The Minneapolis Equa] Suffrage As- 
sociation recently had Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise with them for a two days’ 
conference, The Auditorium, which 
seats 3,000, was well filled to hear 
him. 





“Woman has become emancipated 
educationally, industrially and civilly, 
and now it is but natura] that she 
should become emancipated political- 
ly,” said Mrs. Mary K. Colvin of New 
Jersey, in a recent talk on “The 
Naturalness and Inevitableness of 
Woman Suffrage.” 





Now that the women are to vote, 
the Election Commissioners of Chi- 
cago have been asked to forbid smok- 
ing and spitting at the polls. In 
Seattle and elsewhere an ordinance 
to this effect has generally followed 
the granting of votes to women. 
Usually the men take such action 
without waiting to be asked. 





“All the available forces and ener- 
gies that make for good should be 
utilized—all those that strengthen 
and develop the spirit of equity in 
government,” said Miss Susan O’Neill, 
in a recent suffrage address at Water- 
bury, Conn. “A great quantity is now 
going to waste. Men have borne more 
than their share of the burden. Many 
women have been and now are nar- 
row and selfish in their lives, and they 
are blameworthy in their refusal to 
serve the public good.” 





When she saw the can of sulphuric 
acid that an _ anti-suffragist had 
thrown through a window at the Ten- 
nessee State Suffrage Convention, 
Miss Margaret Ervine of Chattanoo- 
ga, not knowing what it was, but 
fearing it was an explosive, rushed 
on the stage, picked it up, and threw 
it out of the window. “I did not want 
any of the ladies on the stage to be 
hurt,” she said simply. It is such 
spirit that suffrage work is inculcat- 
ing in women. 


ee 


The two blots on the escutcheon of 
New Jersey are the lack of woman 
suffrage and the need of a State col- 
lege for girls. So Mrs. William Ship- 
man Douglass told the Civic Club of 
Arlington, N. J., the other day. Mrs. 
Douglass added: “If Rutgers is a 
State college and the finishing point 
of our public school system, it should 
be open to girls in all its branches. 
At present only the domestic science 
and agriculture courses are open to 
them. The State owes it to the New 
Jersey women who wish to attain a 
higher education to provide them with 
the means, Girls at present must go 
to colleges in other States.” 





Miss Jean Gordon writes: “Allow 
me to offer an explanation of what I 
tried to do at the meeting in the Co- 
lumbia Theatre at Washington. When 
I rose it was to protest against any 
resolution being offered at that meet- 
ing which had for its preamble, ‘We, 
the 45th Convention of the N. A. W. 8. 
in convention assembled.’ We were 
not ‘in Convention Assembled.’ The 
Convention did not assemble until 
Monday morning. The Sunday after- 
noon meeting was open to any one 
having fifty cents to pay the price of 
admission, and I know of three anti- 
suffragists who, ‘as a joke,’ voted with 
the majority! I also wanted to object, 
and the chair granted this objection, 
you will remember, to a resolution be- 
ing offered which contained three dis- 
tinct propositions, and which was to 
be voted upon as a whole. In Senator 
Robinson’s resolution I was favorable 
to one proposition, indifferent to the 
second, and opposed to the other (the 
one asking Congress to submit an 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion). How could I conscientiously 
vote if the resolution was to be put 
as a whole? That was what I rose to 
try to explain the second time, but 
was not given the opportunity.” 





>. 





Because she raised the most corn 
On an acre of ground in Mercer 
County, Pa., in a competition with 80 
young men and boys, Aleen Fell, an 
eleven-year-old girl, was recently 
crowned “Queen of the Corn-Growers 
of the State.” 





Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont will preside 
at the Statesmen’s meeting, Jan. 24, 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, conduct- 
ed by the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. 
U. 8S. Senators Clapp, Thomas and 
Kenyon will speak. 





Sherman V. Kingsley, director of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, will speak on “The Tuberculo- 
sis Camp and the Fresh Air School” 
before the Chicago Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation at the home of Mrs, Joseph 
T. Bowen on Jan. 13. 

Free readings for the blind have 
been instituted by the Chicago Public 
Library. One hundred and fifty wo- 
men have volunteered to act as read- 
ers. Women are generally to the fore 
in benevolent work, and the Illinois 
women evidently have not lost this 
characteristic since they became 
voters. 





“The only reason for not enfranchis- 
ing any class of people in a democ- 
racy is because they are mentally or 
morally incompetent to vote,” said 
Mrs. Fred Wallis, in a paper read the 
other day before the Huntingdon 
Club of Savannah, Ga. “When our 
constitution was framed 132 years ago, 
women may have been considered 
mentally incompetent to vote. Are we 
today?” 





An effective bit of propaganda work 
was recently done by Mrs. Ida B. Sam- 
mis, leader of the Second Assembly 
District of Suffolk County, New York. 
Prominent Long Islanders, a Catholic 
priest, the Methodist minister, the 
Episcopal clergyman and the Jewish 
Rabbi, wrote their reasons why wom- 
en should vote, and the collection was 
printed in the Huntington papers. 
Copies of these were then sent to 
every voter inthe district. Dean 
York, of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church, said: “I am in favor of votes 
for women, notwithstanding the old- 
time prejudice against it, because we 
are now living in changed conditions, 
when not only men, but women, are 
battling for the bread of life, and ue 
women are supporting in large meas- 
ure the burdens that men _ were 
accustomed to bear.” 





The management of the New York 
Hippodrome has offered the New Jer- 
sey W. S. A. a benefit performance 
on Jan. 28. The Hippodrome will be 
decorated in honor of suffrage, and 
the banners of the Leagues will be in 
evidence everywhere. This will mark 
the first time that the New York Hip- 
podrome, which has been used for 
many charities and other organized 
movements, has been devoted to the 
cause of suffrage. The management 
asks us to announce that if any other 
suffrage organization within a hun- 
dred miles of New York would like to 
have a benefit at the Hippodrome, it 
would be glad to communicate with 
them, and that it can arrange with the 
railroads for low rates. In this year’s 
“Spectacle America’ there is a big 
suffrage scene where 300 women mem- 
bers of the company take part. The 
New Jersey suffragists are going to 
parade in this scene. 





Selma Lagerlof has written a won- 
derful account of an angelic woman— 
none the less angelic because she has 
the right to vote—Matilda Wrede, who 
has devoted her life to work among 
the convicts in Finland. ‘What sun- 
shine and flowers are to those who 
live in a free world, you are to us who 
sit behind bars,” an old man once said 
to her. Like Maud B. Booth, she 
watches over her friends after they 
leave prison, finds them work, and 
helps them in every way. She has 
had many strange and thrilling adven- 
tures in softening hard hearts and 
winning desperate characters back to 
goodness. Selma Lagerléf's account 
of this great woman, translated by 
Velma Swanston Howard, is the lead- 
ing feature of the American Scandi- 
navian Review for January. 





New York City, price 50 cents. 
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GLEANINGS OF THE-MOVEMENT 


Mrs, Ida Husted Harper will spend 
the winter in Washington, D. C., and 
has taken an apartment at The Far- 
ragut on Connecticut avenue. 





W. Bourke Cockran, Dr. Shaw and 
Judge John S. Crosby will address a 
big meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Party in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, next Monday evening. 





Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt has in 
the Woman Voter for January a new 
“true story” of a little Chinese slave 
girl. This has a happier ending than 
the tragic little tale which has been 
published in pamphlet form; but both 
alike hold a powerful appeal for giv- 
ing women a vote. 





Pennsylvania anti-suffragists are 
asked by their president, Mrs. Horace 
Brock, to “write to all the United 
States Senators except those from 
suffrage States and tell them that the 
great silent majority of women do not 
want the vote.” Apparently they have 
no hope of making the Senators from 
the suffrage States believe it. 





Sixty-two members of the commit- 
tee of 100 women that will watch the 
municipal government of Chicago, in- 
cluding the city council, the county 
board, the board of education and all 
public officials, have already been an- 
nounced by Mrs. George Bass, the 
chairman. The formation of the com- 
mittee was authorized recently at a 
mass meeting which was held in the 
Auditorium to protest against the re- 
moval of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 





Max Eastman was represented by 
his wife as counsel in the court of 
General Sessions in New York last 
week. He is being sued by the Asso- 
ciated Press for big damages on a 
charge of criminal libel, because he 
published in The Masses a cartoon 
showing a reservoir of water labelled 
“Poisoned at Its Source.” It was sup- 
posed to represent the news sent out 
by the Associated Press. If every- 
body were sent to jail who believes 
that the news is often “doctored,” the 
prisons would be too small. Mrs. 
Ida Rauh Eastman, who is a lawyer, 
pleaded not guilty for her husband 
and asked that merely nominal bail 
be demanded. The bail was fixed at 
$500, which furnished immedi- 
ately. 


was 


Bishop Moreland of California says 
of the forces that fought the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage in that State: 
“It was opposed by the old political 
machine, the vote in the Legislature 
of 1509 upon the proposal to submit 
the question to the people showing 
that those who favored gambling at 
horse races and opposed local option 
opposed woman's suffrage, and vice 
versa. In 1911 the vote in the As- 
sembly was 66 to 12, in Senate 33 to 
5, to submit the question. Before 
the people it was carried by 125,037 
to 121,450. The saloon element es- 
pecially opposed it.” The States 
where equal suffrage amendments 
are now pending find the same forces 
active in opposition. 





Anti-suffragists in New York, en- 
larging upon the dangers of the for- 
eign vote, have declared that these 
would be still greater in the case of 
women, because a foreign woman can 
become naturalized immediately by 
marriage with an American citizen, 
while a foreign man must wait five 
years. Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest 
points out that the constitutional 
amendment which passed the last New 
York Legislature almost unanimously, 
and is now pending, prevides that in 
order to become a voter, a foreign 
woman must spend the same length of 
time in this ceuntry that is required 
of a foreign man. She also proves 
from the census that, if the amend- 
ment passes, the percentage of native 
born white voters in New York State 
will be increased from 73.9 per cent. 
to 81.2 per cent., and the percentage 





| 
I 





of foreign-born white voters will be 
decreased from 23.7 per cent. to 16.2 
per cent., while the percentage of 
colored voters will remain practically 
the same. Another interesting point 


It may is that in the new electorate there 
be ordered from 25 West 45th street,| will be about 226,000 more men than 


women. 








SAULSBURY KEEPS 
HIS MIND OPEN 


Delaware Senator Would Vote 
for Suffrage if There Was Re- 
stricting Clause 











About forty Delaware suffragists, 
headed by Mrs. John A. Cranston, 
State President, and Miss Mabel 
Vernon, of the Congressional Union, 
recently walked up Market street in a 
body and interviewed U. S. Senator 
Saulsbury at his office in Wilmington. 
In reply to Miss Vernon's question as 
to whether he would vote for the 
federal suffrage amendment, the Sena- 
tor said he would favor it if the 
States might have a right to say who 
shall and who shall not vote. With 
that restriction he said also that he 
might recommend a suffrage plank in 
the Democratic State platform. 

Mrs. Cranston, Miss Vernon and 
Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles present- 
ed the case for the suffragists. Sena- 
tor Saulsbury finally said that if he 
could be convinced that a majority of 
his constituents favor woman suffrage, 
he would vote for the amendment. 
He accepted Miss Vernon’s invitation 
to attend a suffrage mass meeting to 
be held within a month, and said that 
he would come with an open mind. 


EQUALITY LEAGUE 
DOES GOOD WORK 


Chicago Club to Swell Roster 
That Already Makes it Big 
Political Factor 








The Chicago Political Equality 
League is beginning the year in aus- 
picious fashion, and is becoming a big 
factor to be reckoned with In Chicago 
politics. Mrs. B. L, Engelke, the gen- 
eral league organizer, has been un- 
usually busy this week organizing new 
precincts. The first big meeting of 
the year was held last Saturday in 
the Congress Hotel, with U. S. Sena- 
tor Clapp of Minnesota, and Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch as the 
principal speakers. The propaganda, 
study and legislative sections of the 


jleague meet on the respective Satur- 


days of the month. 

A mass meeting of men and women 
to hear the platforms and principles 
of present and prospective Aldermen 
will be held under the Civic League 
of the Thirteenth Ward of Chicago, on 


Jan. 15, at Occidental Hall. Mrs. 
Robert L. McCall, chairman of the 
study section, will lead the meeting. 
Among the speakers will be Alder- 


men Ahern and McDonald and Isidore 
Braun, Democratic candidate for Al- 
derman of the Thirteenth Ward. 
Harriette Taylor Treadwell, 
the Chicago P. E. 
League, is a very energetfc and 
efficient worker, and more workers 
are interested and more work is be- 
ing done than ever before. 


Mrs. 
the President of 


“The Law and the Home” was the 
subject before the Chicago Politicai 
Equality League last Saturday, U. 5S. 
Senator Clapp of Minnesota was the 
speaker, and Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch replied for the members. 

Today the propaganda section will 
discuss “Prisons and Police Stations,” 
“City Waste” and “Our Health Prob- 
lems.” Miss Mary McDowell, Miss 
Harriet Vittum and Commissioner 
of Health Young will be the speakers. 





On Jan. 17, Mrs. Florence Bennett 
Peterson will address the study sec- 
tion on “Mother Rights,” Mrs. Orville 
T. Bright on Brieux’s “Maternity,” and 
Mrs. Alice Dow Allison on “Some 
Writings of Ellen Key.” 





“The Woman Suffrage Publishing 
Company” has been incorporated at 
Woodbury, Orange County, N. Y., by 
Julia L. Sanders, Emma L. McClellan 
and Ceole Gird. 

Miss Catherine Hagarty, who re- 
ceived the Democratic and Progres- 
sive nominations for school commit- 
tee in Ward 8, Worcester, Mass., got 
the largest vote given at the recent 
election to anyone in the ward who 
did not run on the Republican ticket. 
Miss Hagarty was defeated because 
of the large Republican majority. 
She is said to have been the first 





woman in Worcester to campaign for 
election, 
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THE TORONTO VICTORY 


The men of Toronto have voted overwhelmingly in favor 
‘of extending to married women the municipal suffrage which 
single women and widows have enjoyed for many years, Evi- 
dently the widows and spinsters had made no bad use of their 





votes. 

The tendency of equal suffrage is to spread. Toronto is 
only the latest in a long series of examples. Norway granted 
municipal suffrage to a limited number of women, and then 
extended it to all women. She followed this by giving Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to a limited number of women, and a few 
years later made that also universal. In Sweden limited mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women had prevailed for a great number 
of years; lately it was much broadened. Kentucky began by 
giviag school suffrage to widows with children of school age, 
and has now extended it to all women who can read and write. 
in Engiand municipal suffrage was given in 1869 to single 
women and widows only, but the later franchise acts (for Scot- 
land in 1881 and Ireland in 1898), gave it to married women 
on the same terms as to the unmarried. 

Throughout most of Canada the old exclusion of wives 
still prevails, but it is gradually giving way in the face of 
modern progress. In Vancouver, in Calgary and uow in 
Voronto the men have decided that there is no sense in de- 
barring qualified women from a vote in municipal elections 
merely because they are married, This view is bound to be- 
come universal. 

In many countries widows and single women got the ballot 
earlier than married women partly from a generous feeling 
that they had no.one to represent them, and therefore ought to 
be allowed to represent themselves, and partly from an un- 
generous feeling that a wife was a chattel, and that it would 
be highly improper to give her a vote which she might pos- 
sibly cast for some other candidate than the one her husband 
supported. John Quincy Adams was inclined to favor suffrage 
for widows and spinsters, but he declared that “wife suffrage” 
would be monstrous. In the United States this view is now 
practically obsolete. It is to the honor of American men that 
the ten States which have granted the ballot to women have 


drawn no line of discrimination against wives and mothers. 
A. &. B. 


—_——_—- 


WOMEN AS FOOD INSPECTORS 


The chairman of the sanitation committee of the Louisiana 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Miss Agnes Morris, is urg- 
ing the club women to make inspections of markets and 
bakeries. She hopes that in time “the Board of Health may 
recognize women as volunteer inspectors and give them official 
standing in this work.” In the State of Washington, where 
women vote, Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane found women serving 
as food inspectors in many cities. “To this fact mainly,” she 
wrote to the Woman’s Journal, “I attribute the notably ad- 
vanced standards of food protection in those cities.” She also 
found that a former President of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Mrs. R. C. McCredie, had been appointed on the State 
Board of Health and was proving herself “indefatigable and effi- 
cient.” Dr. Harvey W. Wiley says that if there were no other 
argument for woman suffrage, the better enforcement of the 
pure food laws would be reason enough. A. S. B. 








Discussion continues to rage over the question whether 
moving picture plays dealing with white slavery do more harm 
or good. Doubtless that depends wholly on how the subject is 
treated. The Hon. Frederic C. Howe saw “The Inside of the 
White Slave Traffic,” and says: “It seemed to me that it had 
great value for educational and propaganda purposes, and tLat 
its production should be encouraged rather than Gecsurages 
by everyone interested in the suppression of the traffic. So 


say Mrs. Belmont and Mrs. Catt. 


eo sit 
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a Opponents of equal rights claim to see in the suffrage move- 


ment three great menaces to American institutions—militancy, 
“feminism” and socialism. 

The woman’s movement in the main has been distinguished 
by its mild and peaceable character. From the French Revolu- 
tion down the struggles of men to gain the right of self-govern- 
ment have usually been accompanied with violence and blood- 
shed. The women have worked for the same right by gentler 
methods. At the International Suffrage Congress in Budapest 
last summer thirty countries were represented. In twenty-nine 
of them the movement is peaceful. In only one do we find a 
section of the suffragists resorting to violence. It is rational 
to infer that the violence in England is due to special circum- 
stances peculiar to that country. Clearly it is not an inherent 
characteristic of the suffrage movement in general—quite the 
contrary. 

In America the suffrage movement has always been peace- 
ful, while the anti-suffrage movement has often been marked by 
violence. Yet so eager are the opponents of equal rights to 
fasten a charge of militancy upon the suffragists that they cry 
“Wolf!” upon all occasions, when there is no wolf within a 
thousand miles. The president of the National Anti-Suffrage 
Association even stigmatizes as militancy the announced inten- 
tion of the suffragists to work for the defeat of candidates who 
are opposed to their measure—a perfectly peaceful and legiti- 
mate proceeding, and one that is used by all reformers who 
mean business. 

While peering after an imaginary mote of militancy in their 
neighbor's eye, the antis quite overlook the big beam in their 
own—the attack upon the peaceful suffrage parade im Washing- 
ton last March by hundreds of anti-suffrage hooligans; the pelt- 
ing of Margaret Foley with breadcrusts and other fragments of 
a banquet in Ohio; the assailing of suffrage speakers in New 
York with snuff, pepper, pieces of broken glass, lemons, rolls of 
ticker tape and paper bags of water; the knocking down and 
kicking of a woman in Harlem by militant arti-suffragists; the 
attack upon the annual meeting of the Tennessee Equal Suf- 
frage Association a few weeks ago by ruffians who broke the 
windows of the hall and hurled a can of explosive and vile- 
smelling chemicals in among the ladies. No anti-suffrage club 
has ever passed a resolution condemning any of these acts. If 
there is any danger of militancy in connection with the suffrage 
movement in America it is on the part of the opponents, not of 
the suffragists. 

Within the past fifteen months, by purely peaceful measures, 
woman suffrage has been gained in four States of the Union and 
in one Territory. It would be inexcusable foolishness for Am- 
erican suffragists to resort to militancy when they are succeed- 
ing so well without it. A. 8. B. 


AS TO “FEMINISM” 


Feminism is a word of vague aud various meanings. It is 
often used to cover the general movement in behalf of equal 
rights for-women, which is in different stages in different coun- 
tries. In some, women have won almost everything but a vote; 
in others they are still struggling for equal opportunities in 
education or for admission to the professions, or, in China, for 
the use of their own feet. Anything and everything in the line 
of larger liberty for women is commonly lumped together under 
the term “Feminism.” 

By the anti-suffragists the word is always used in a sinister 
sense, as meaning the abolition of marriage, the destruction of 
the home and a general reign of immorality. These are about 
the last things for which women would vote if they had the 
ballot. Both in their opinions and in their practice, women are 
stricter than men in the matter of domestic morality. Nothing 
could well be more fantastic than the notion that, if direct 
weight were allowed to women’s wishes, those wishes would gen- 
erally be found to favor excessive license. All the vicious in- 
terests oppose woman suffrage, from a conviction that women 
would be severe ‘upon them. 

Some persons believe that, in the future evolution of men, 
women and society, all or most of the principles of old-fashioned 
morality will go by the board; but these persons are a com- 
paratively small group, and it is made up of anti-suffragists as 
well as suffragists. For example, some decidedly startling liter- 
ature of that kind by Emma Goldman was lately sold in the 
street outside a suffrage meeting in New York—it was not 
allowed to be sold in the hall—and opponents of equal suf- 
frage have been twitting the suffragists about that literature 
ever since, with vindictive glee. They forget that Emma Gold- 
man goes about lecturing on “The Folly of Woman Suffrage.” 
She belongs to their camp, not to ours. 

This was an extreme case. A large number of persons be- 
lieve that the institutions of marriage and the home, which 
have already undergone many changes for the better since the 
days when every man had an unquestioned right to beat his 
wife, are destined to undergo still further change and improve- 
ment. Sentences to this effect, by well-known suffragists, are 
taken out of their context by unscrupulous opponents and 
wrested to bear an objectionable sense utterly at variance with 
their true meaning; or passages really objectionable are quoted 
from writers whom the great majority of American suffra- 
gists never heard of, and these are presented as the true pith 
and marrow of suffrage doctrine. In this Way a grossly mis- 
leading argument against so-called “feminism” is built up, and 
is used as an argument against votes for women. 

The results of equal suffrage are no longer a purely aca- 
demic question. Women are already voting in ten States of 
the Union, as well as in a number of foreign countries. In some 
they have had the ballot for many years. As a matter of fact 
and experience, we do not find that equal suffrage has any- 
where led to the overthrow of the home or brought in a reign 
of immorality. Opponents used to prophesy that it would sub- 
vert all the foundations. Now they complain, on the ground 
that it has made so little difference! Such differences as it 
has .made have been distinctly in the direction of raising moral 
standards and throwing added safeguards about the home. 

Instead of equal suffrage having a bad effect upon mar- 
riage, every State that has given the ballot to women has de- 
clined in its ratio of divorce as compared with the rest of the 
country. Thus Colorado granted 935 divorces the year before 
women were enfranchised, and only 597 the year after; and 
during the twenty years since that happy event, the propor- 
tion of divorces to the population has never been anything like 
so large as it had been before. This is a fact; and “an ounce of 
fact is worth a ton of theory.” A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AND SOCIALISM 


In these days the opponents of equal rights for women are 
continually harping upon Socialism. “Suffrage means Social- 
ism,” is their constant war-cry, both in their public addresses 
and in their official publications. 

There are as many different kinds of Socialism as there 
are of Heinze’s pickles, and the antis always pick out the most 
extreme variety, and usually caricature even that. “All Social- 
ists are suffragists,” they are constantly telling us; and they 
predict that granting votes to women will mean the speedy 
bringing in of the Socialist State. 

Now, the Socialists themselves do not think so, All So- 
cialists have woman suffrage as a plank in their theeretical 
platform, but many of them confess that they do not want it 
to come until Socialism comes, just because they believe that it 
would delay the coming of Socialism, 

The Socialist Party admits women to membership on the 
same terms as men, but not nearly as many women as men 
ave joined it. The proportion is said to be about one to ten. 
In every State in the Union the Socialist vote cast at the presi- 
dential election of 1912 showed an increase over that cast at 
the presidential election of 1908. Its average increase in the 
country at large was 112 per cent. But in every State where 
women have had the ballot long enough to compare presiden- 
tial election with presidential election, the growth of the Social- 
ist vote was below the average. The general public does not 
know thesé things, but the Socialists know them. They are 
aware that in the United States not nearly as many women as 
men believe in Socialism. Hence there is a sharp division of 
opinion among the Socialists, the more consistent members of 
the party standing up for woman suffrage, while the opportunist 
Socialists want to keep it from coming until after they have won 
a nation-wide Socialist victory. 

They recall that at the first election in Los Angeles at 
which women voted, the Socialist ticket was snowed under, and 
that all the non Socialist papers attributed it to the women. In 
short, while the anti-suffragists are declaring suffrage to be a 
menace because it would bring in Socialism, a large part of the 
Socialists look upon it as a serious menace to their success, be- 
cause of women’s conservatism. 

In the 1912 elections, not one of the old suffrage States 
elected a Socialist to the Legislature. The States where women 
had just got the ballot, Washington and California, elected one 
Socialist apiece, as did Massachusetts and a number of other 
non-suffrage States. On the other hand, Illinois, by the vote of 
men alone, elected four Socialist legislators; and Wisconsin 
elected seven, and on the same day defeated woman suffrage 
by an enormous majority. The strongly Socialist wards of Mil- 
waukee, which gave a majority of three and four to one for the 
Socialist candidates, gave a majority against woman suffrage. 

When the International Woman Suffrage Congress met in 
Budapest last summer, it was welcomed by every newspaper 
in the city except one. That was the Socialist paper, which 
for months in advance had been denouncing it, and warning 
people to keep away from it. 

When the antis say that “all Socialists are suffragists,” it 
may be true in so far as they are all in favor of it in some 
ideal future; but many are practical anti-suffragists so far as 
the actual present is concerned. Some suffragists who had be- 
come Socialists are so indignant about it that they have left 
the party. The Secialists, however, are no worse in this respect 
than members of other parties. In States where every party 
has endorsed woman suffrage, we always find some Democrats, 
some Republicans and some Progressives who do not live up to 
that plank in their party's platform. But the anti-suffrage plea 
that suffrage means Socialism is absurd when we observe how 
much the Socialists are afraid of it—and doubly absurd in view 
of the actual record of the elections in the enfranchised States. 

A. &. B 


THE WOMEN’S INVASION 


Women are often accused of “invading men’s sphere” 
when they work for wages. The government experts tell us 
that today the girls who work merely for pocket-money are only 
a drop in the bucket compared with the vast number who work 
because they are forced to earn a living. That being the case, 
to reproach women for their invasion of industry suggests the 
attitude of a certain old farmer who is cited as “the meanest 
man.” <A wind storm picked up a neighbor’s house and blew 
the whole family over on to his farm. Instead of offering them 
sympathy and help, he rushed off and got a lawyer to sue them 
for trespass. A. 8S. B. 














Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: “The sudden appear- 
ance of books and plays which picture graphically the moral 
conditions of the present time are symptoms of a fundamental 
change in public thought. We refuse longer to believe that 
ignorance of evil is a protection to any girl or young man. 
Such dramas as ‘Damaged Goods,’ by Brieux, do an immense 
amount of good. Even the two plays which were expurgated 
recently by the New York police, because each had a scene 
laid in a brothel, set the community thinking by the shock 
which they created. Only by shocking some people can they 
be made to think. As much may be said for novels of a similar 
type, such as ‘The House of Bondage,’ and for sundry recent 
beoks dealing with white slavery, so called. The efforts of the 
sincere, if revolutionary, authors of today should bear fruit in 
a higher standard of public morals.” 





Miss Blackwell asks the indulgence of her friends for many 
unanswered letters and unacknowledged gifts. She is at pres- 
ent without a secretary, and is unable to keep up with her cor- 
respondence. But she is grateful to each and all. 





Next Tuesday will be election day in Boston. Women who 
are registered should not forget to vote for school committee. 
The School Voters’ League and the Public School Association 
both recommend the election of Dr. Scannell. 





It is inconceivable that any man of the right sort who had 
a mother sufficiently strong to mold his character would deny 
her adequacy to exercise the franchise. It is always the other 
fellow’s mother that will not pass muster—The Hon. William 
Kent. 

Mrs. K. G. Smith of Ames, Iowa, has recently sent us a 
fine list of new subscribers, : 
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_ A VOTER’S CATECHISM 


Illinois Women Make Great Strides in Educating Them- 
selves, and Bid Fair to Become a Credit to the Elec- ‘ 


torate 





regarding politics and public life to vote. To some extent t 


, sn ain at ht woes te mt rl coe tr $10,000 BY JAN.1,1914 


is true, because there is very little incentive to obtain informa- 
To those who think this a 


reason for not allowing women to vote, and to those who want 


tion if one may not put it to use. 


to make it‘an excuse for keeping the ballot from them, the won 
voters of Illinois offer a convincing answer. For they have p 


lished a telling little folder called “Catechism for Women Vot- 


ers in Illinois.” It is the work of Mrs, William Hill, and is p 


lished by the Central Committee on Municipal Citizenship of the 
It is a model for the necessary |. 
It shows what one needs to know, 


Woman’s City Club of Chicago. 
information for citizenship. 
and how simple a matter it is to get information on such 8 
jects when women become voters. 

We quote the little folder in full: 

Catechism for Women Voters in Illinois 

For Whom May I vote? 
Women may-vote for— 
I. In Chicago and other cities, villages, towns: 

Mayor 

Members of City Council 

City Clerk 

City Treasurer 

Municipal Court Judges 


Members of School Board where Mayor does not appoint. 


II. In the County: 
Members of Board of Assessors 
Members of Board of Review 
School District Officers 
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CLOCK SHOWS FUND’S GROWTH 
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IMPORTANT 


Beginning next week, the Woman’s Journal will open a 
column called The Question Box. In it we shall attempt to 
answer each week the questions that come to us in our dally 
mail. We, therefore, invite such questions as the following, 
which are samples of those frequently asked us: (1) What per- 
centage of the women eligible to vote in California actually 
register and vote? (2). Were the women voters of Pasadena 
responsible for the town’s alleged going “wet’’? 

We shall probably not be able to answer some of the ques- 
tions put to us; others we shall not be able to answer promptly, 
because they will require research. In conducting this depart- 
ment, we reserve the right to answer by letter instead of in the 
column, and to reward a question for clearness and conciseness, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Because of the growth in our work, the Woman’s Journal 
is enlarging its quarters by engaging another room. The new 
room will be used to relieve the congestion of the present 
offices and to accommodate volunteers. During the past month 
we have had the services of nine volunteers. We can keep a 
large number of volunteers busy, and we hope that many will 
offer their services for a few hours each week, and whenever 
possible for a few hours each day. 

The current suffrage magazines and newspapers will be on 
file in the new room, and we invite our readers to call and use 
these periodicals. They include practically all of the American 
publications, a few of the best English papers, and several anti- 
suffrage papers. 

We hope to open a suffrage loan library in the future, using 
chiefly the books which come to the Journal for review. 

Agnes FE. Ryan. 
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II. State Officers: 

Governor 

Lieutenant Governor 

Secretary of State 

Treasurer of State 

Auditor of Public Accounts 

Attorney General 

Senator 

Representatives 

Judges and Clerks of Supreme Court 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
lII. United States: 

Senators 

Representatives. 

What is the Reason for This Difference? 

According to a deeision of the Supreme Court, officer 
named in the State Constitution can be elected by male voter 
only. Other officers whose positions have been created by th 
Legislature can be elected by by both male and female veters. 
May All Women Vote? 


All women who are American citizens may vote on the 


same conditions as men, i. e., they must have resided in the 


$10,142. 


there has been a temptation to keep the fund open longer. 
This extra $142 will be used as a “nest-egg” for a new and 
much more interesting fund which will probably be started next 
week. Also, any more that reaches the office er is pledged after 
Jan. 6 will be counted in the néw fund. 
The new fund will be on a totally different basis, and will 


Agnes FE. Ryan. 
The Woman’s Bulletin of Monrovia, Cal., made its Decem- 
ber issue a suffrage number. It is a mine of information. A 
committee of representative California women have compiled 
the exact figures of the men’s and women’s votes in a large 
number of cities and towns. They have also collected opinions 
on the workings of equal suffrage in California from a great 
many prominent men over their own names. The magazine is 
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As the Woman's Journal goes to press, the clock registers 
This is $142 more than thé Journal set out to raise, 
and the response has been so good during the past week that 


good use of them, and as a result I am glad to send you three 
new subscriptions. I will continue to use the sample copies 
and hope they will bear fruit.” 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 





The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The Woman’s 
Journal Corporation will be held at their office, 585 Boylston 


probably interest a great many more people. I am having so| Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on Monday, January 12, 1914, 
much fun working out the plans for the new fund that I can/at 11 A. M. The Stockholders are respectfully invited to at- 
scarcely keep it to myself even for a week. tend. 


By order of the Directors: 


Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Catherine Wilde, Clerk. 


President. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
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enriched with portraits of about fifty of the women who helped 


tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 


State one year, in the county ninety days, in the election dis- : 
trict thirty days next preceding election therein, and they must 


o carry woman suffrage. 


Club ought to have a copy. 


The price is 25 cents. Every Suffrage of 





dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 





be registered. a * oo 





Yow Do All Voters Register? 

By going to polling places of the precinct, on specified reg- 
stration days, answering questions asked and having their 
names enrolled on the list of voters. 
When Are the Registration Days? 

Tuesdays—three weeks before 
three weeks before election. 


o 


If her father was such before she was twenty-one years 
f age. 

If her husband is a citizen, or 

If she has been naturalized in the same way as a man. 


the primaries—and again} How May an Unmarried Woman Become Naturalized? 


An unmarried woman eighteen years of age may file her 


What Are the Primaries? 


They are days set apart for balloting for candidates for 


office. 
When Are the Primaries? 

The last Tuesday in February, second Tuesday in March, 
second Tuesday in April, first Wednesday after the second 
Tuesday in September, and three weeks befere the election of 
any officer not provided for in the law. 

What Are Elections? 

They are days set apart for balloting for officers who may 

be chosen by primary or otherwise. 


When Are Elections? 
City and school elections are held every year in April; 


County and State elections are held every two years in Novem- 
ber. Special elections may be called for on other dates. 
Do Women Vote Exactly as Men Do? 


“Declaration of Intentions,” generally called “First Papers,” in 
a United States District Court, in a Cook County Circuit Court, 
or in a Superior Court (i. e., in any court except a Municipal or 
Appellate Court). This Declaration contains the date and place 
'of birth, occupation, color, size, height, etc., last foreign resi- 
‘dence and allegiance with date, place and steamer of arrival. 
.This must be made at least two years before application for 
second papers, but is not valid if one waits seven years. “Sec- 
ond Papers” grant full citizenship. 
May Women Hold Offices? 
| Women may hold all offices named in the list for which they 
may vote and certain other offices, such as Justice of the Peace, 
leas which sex has not been made a qualification. 
| In sending samples of new literature for women voters, 











j lications are in preparation, and that new civic study classes 
‘are being organized, although many have been in operation 


port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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On New Year’s Day, at the reception at the Woman Sutf- 
frage Party. Headquarters in New York, seven checks for $100 
were presented to seven suffrage organizations, namely, the 
Men’s League, the National Association, the State Association, 
the Equal Franchise Society, the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League, the Woman Suffrage Party and the Political Equality 
Association. Each check was the last of a series of seven $100 
checks given to these societies as their share of the proceeds of 
the suffrage pageant in the Metropolitan Opera House last 
spring. The officers of the Party received, and members of the 
Men’s League and many other friends made New Year's calls. 
A frosted cake made by Mrs. Catt herself was cut by Mrs. 


Robert Adamson. 





Miss Harriet May Mills writes: “At the great Teachers’ 


Convention here last week, our president and others distributed 
suffrage literature, which was gratefully received by most of 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch says that several other pub-| the teachers.” 





The fundamentals of human life are the relation of man 


No. They must have separate ballots and ballot boxes so 
that they will not vote for ali the officers for whom men vete. 
When Is 2 Woman an American Citizen? 

A woman is an American citizen: 

If she was born on American soil, 


; to 


almost ever since the women got the vote last summer. 


Trust the women, not only of Illinois, but also of the nation, 
become well informed once they get the right to vote! 
Agues E. Ryan. 


to government, soclety and God. Speaking of the first relation, 
it is necessary to start with the assumption that all people are 
capable of self-government.—Secretary of State William Jen- 





nings Bryan. 


“~ — -——< 
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THE DEAD 





By Tamar. Faed 





They that are dead return to bless 
The workers in the wilderness; 
They that-—-were pierced by every 


thorn 
Of sneers and laughter, wrath and 
scorn, 2 


Who fought old customs, evil chance, 
And all the weeds of ignorance, 
Are with us now to help our cause, 
To urge reform and purer laws. 


For equal truth and equal right; 
They live within our hearts today, 
Our comrades who have passed away! 


RICHMOND LEAGUE 
PLANS CAMPAIGN|i 








Educational Work in Virginia to} y 


Rouse Women—Mary Johns-| with which children play games. 


ton Receives Thanks 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Equal Suffrage League of Richmond, 
Va., Mrs. G. Harvey Clarke, chairman 





as follows: 

“The purpose of the Thursday after- 
noon programs is educational work.| ~ 
First, that our own women may under- 
stand the great public problems, as 
well as the problems of the home.| 
Second, that they may arouse the tor- 


order to accomplish this dual purpose, | 4 
a series of addresses have been ar- 


cussed will relate to the woman move- 
ment or to some phase of woman’s 
work. 


The following questions will be dis-| p 
cussed: 


presented. After Pandora and Epi-|}seemed to me, coming to this task ‘ 
“Woman and Motherhood,” Mrs.| metheus have loosed all the evils of|Wwith no memories of her (Miss Will- sag Magny Wot Fea ronad " 
Archer Jones. the world from the box, she hears an-|ard), and very little knowledge of the] pentiem es it io un 
“Woman and Her Home,” Mrs. Wil-| other voice inside. This time she alone} work she did, as if she could not have , = 
liam EB. Harris. opens it, and a beautiful winged|been so great or so important a| Arkansas has only one woman 


“The Government ef Our City—Our | gj 
Community Home,” Mayor George 
Ainslee. 


“Woman and Education—Woman’s 


Help in Needed Legislation,” Dr. J. A.|»>~was Woman who had courage left 


C. Chandler. 


“Woman Melpers in Political Par- Again the lid, and give me to the 


ties,’ Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher. 

“Woman and the Peace Movement,” |; 
Mrs. Charles V. Meredith. 

“Woman and Social Purity,” Dr. 
Thomas W. Murrell. 

“Woman and Chivalry—Is Chivalry 
a Substitute for Justice?” Mrs. John 
Hart. t 

“Social Unrest and Woman’s Part 
in It,” Mrs. E, E. Osgood. 

“Woman and Legislation,” 
Adele Clarke. 

“Woman Suffrage and Organized 


Miss 


Opposition—Liquor Interests, White > Chi a. io ie Young Women’s Suffrage Alliance of 
Slavers, and the Anti-suffragists,” w.|>U"e of Chicago, say hanted with|cricae wae recently held at Hull 
M. Bickers. pamnar: . 1 am quite pon ape titul House. The Alliance will “specialize 
“Woman and Christian Citizenship se 2 ma aging agp oe on organization, familiarize women in 
: But, oh, how sadly it needs fs 
—T ; . $ . , their respective occupations with the 
be ee A ef Oe suffrage! This is called the country 


frage Movement” (speaker to be an- 
nounced later). 
In addition, Chief Justice Walter 
Clark, of North Carolina, will speak 
on Jan. 30, on “The Legal Status of 
Woman.” 
Officers Elected 
Officers were chosen as follows: 
Mrs. B. B. Valentine, president; 
Mrs. Charles V. Meredith, Mrs. 
Charles G. Bosher and Mrs. Sallie 
Nelson Robins, vice-presidents; Miss 
Nora Houston, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Alice O. Taylor, headquarters 
secretary; Mrs. Ben T. August, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. H. A. Sampson, audi- 
tor. 
The election of officers took the 
form of a primary. 
Mary Johnston Appreciated 
Mrs. Valentine made an inspiring 
appeal for renewed activity during 
the coming year. Mrs. Bosher paid 
an enthusiastic tribute to the presi- 
dent and to the retiring officers. A 
motion of appreciation to Miss Mary 
Johnston for her great work in the 
league was carried unanimously. 
A New Year’s reception followed. 





Senator Luke Lea of Tennessee, 
speaking recently at Asheville, N. C., 
a region just awakening to the need 
of equal suffrage, expressed himself 
in favor of giving women the ballot. 
Senator Lea’s subject was “Building 
for Tomorrow.” “We will eventually 
see the enfranchisement of women 
in the United States,” he declared. 
“They will not be degraded nor un- 
sexed by obtaining the ballot, for the 


is a thing one cannot wonder at too/date enough to devote a little atten- 
soon nor reverence too late. Why the 
study of natural processes should be a/of a novelty now than it will be a few 
college monopoly is not clear, and ac-| years hence. 
cordingly Ellen Torelle in “Plant and|more space will be given the subject 
Animal Children” (D. C. Heath Co., 
$1.00) has written for younger minds. 
Here are fairy-tales a plenty, and true 
Their spirits nerve us when we fight/ at that! 


sheba. 
Moines, Ia. 
attractively arranged with 


erick (Bethsheba) has told the story 


Mary Louise Banoll. 
Co., New York, $1.50. 
ceipts for delicious and unusual dishes 
of the program committee, reported/tnat have been gleaned from many 
sources in many lands; some are heir- 
looms handed down by thrifty New 


from old homes of the South, others 
have been found in odd corners of the 


book aims to introduce into American 
pid womanhood of Virginia to the PO»-| jouseholds 
sibilities of a larger usefulness. IN| qishes of other lands, and to help the 
best cookery of New England, the 
ranged, in which all the problems dis-| goyth and the West. 


Each lecture is to be followed garet Douglas Rogers in her poetic 


by an open debate based on anti- drama, “The Gift” (Stewart & Kidd 
suffrage objections.” Co., 


The ills that mortal flesh must suffer, 


Horace 
servator. 


Paulo, Brazil, 


of Manana (tomorrow) and it is ap 
propriately called.” 


The unending mystery of life—that; A history of England that is up-to- 
tion to the suffrage movement is more 
It is safe to say that 
in chronicles to come than in Allen 


C. Thomas’s “A History of England” 
(D. C. Heath & Co.). 








A Fairy Tale. By Beth- 
Welch Printing Co. Des 
This is an odd little tale, 
illustra- 
Miss Fred- 


Proser, Poems, by Robert LEitel. News- 
Messenger Press, Marshall, Minn. Al- 
though it may well be that Mr. Litel 
is a better suffragist than a _ poet, 
there are some good things in his 
small collection. One of the verses 
ends: 

“I may not drink or spree or brawl, 

The suffragists have spoiled it all.” 


ons by Harriet Macy. 


ith something of that half-coherence 





Around the World Cook Book. By 
The Century 
Here are re- 





The American Citizen Series which 
Longmans, Green & Co, (New York) 


political science. President A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard, in one of 
the latest volumes, “Public Opinion 
and Popular Government,” has suc- 
ceeded in the effort to “penetrate 
through the current political phrases 
and show the psychological forces 
which lead to states of mind which are 
finally translated into laws and de- 
cisions.” 


ngland housewives, others come 


orld, and thoroughly tested. The 


some of the choicest 


merican housewife to profit by the 








Perhaps no better understanding of 
the spirit of Miss Ray Strachey’s 
“Frances Willard, Her Life and 
Work” (Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50 
net) could be had than appears in the 
introduction of the author: “— 


A Grecian Genesis is given by Mar- 


Cincinnati). Epimetheus and 
andora and her box are charmingly 


gure, springing up, says: 
“Though ‘twas Woman let escape 


woman as they said she was. It 
seemed to me also as if she could not 
have been so ggod nor so lovable a 
human being, and for a long time 1 
was inclined to look upon these ac. 
counts as exaggerated. But in study- 
ing her life I have come almost to 


yet 


to lift 








world. believe that she was perfect; not in 
am the spirit Hope—the child of|her deeds, perhaps, nor in her work, 
but in her soul.” 


Faith.” : 





NOTES AND NEWS 
Two women’s societies at Neuchatel 
have decided to create a corps of 


“voluntary policewomen,’ to look 
after girls and women. 





A remarkable article on Mrs. Pank- 
nurst appears in a recent issue ol 
Traubel’s paper, The Con 








Mrs. Philip Chapin Jones of Sao 
formerly Miss Betty 


The first annual convention of the 


political, social and economic system; 
induce them to exchange ideas, think 
constructively, cultivate self-reliance 
and confidence; to speak their 
thoughts and state their convictions 
boldly and fearlessly.” Miss R. Sager 
was elected president. 





“To study questions and make a bet- 
ter and more intelligent citizenship, 
to bring about the mutual co-opera- 
tion of men and women for the gen- 
eral welfare, and to secure suffrage 
for women by appropriate legislation,” 
is the object of the newly-formed Po- 
litical Equality League of Pine Bluff, 
Ark. The new club starts out with up- 
to-date methods, for it. will begin at 
once to question the members of the 
Legislature as to how they stand on 
suffrage. Mrs. L. K. Land is president 
and Miss Henrietta Taylor secretary. 





An authors’ evening with a sale of 
original manuscripts for a suffrage 
benefit is to be given at Cooper Union, 
New York, next Monday evening, un- 
der the auspices of the Twenty-fifth 
Assembly District of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, of which Mrs. Paula 
Jakobi is leader. The authors who 
have promised to take part include 
Lincoln Steffens, Percy Mackaye, Ed- 
win Markham, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Corra Harris, Ellis O. Jones, Edna 
Kenton, Will Irwin, Edna _ Ferber, 
Zona Gale, Arturo Giovannitti, and 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 





The digest of legislation in the suf- 
frage States, prepared by Eleanor 
Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett, is praised 
by “Bench and Bar.” It says: “We 
commend the authors of this interest- 
ing report upon their skill and indus- 
try in presenting the statistics in such 
clear and instructive form.” “Bench 
and Bar” says that, while many im- 
proved laws might also be found in 
other States, “still this, though an in- 
teresting comparison, would not neces- 
sarily detract from the conclusion 
which is forced upon the reader of the 
carefully prepared digest, namely, 
that the possession by women of the 
right to vote has probably tended di- 
rectly or indirectly to the betterment 
of conditions in the States where such 
right exists.” 





The Suffrage Discussion Club of 
Smith College has been organized by 
students interested in the subject. 
According to its constitution this club 


tion. 


The officers are: President, 


York; secretary, Elka Lewi, 





The Atlanta Equal Suffrage Associa- 





inherent chivalry of American men 
will protect them at the polls.” 





of a matron in the county jail. pointed by the president. 


only of producing content with a 


deniable that the great majority oi 
is also a fact that 


term of reproach. The very fact thai 
some women do not wish the vote is 
a prime reason, not for forcing it on 
them, but for offering it to them, in 
order that by its voluntary exercise 
their characters may be broadened 
are publishing is a definite addition to}and improved. 
wemen who resent injustice; I pity 

those who hug their chains. : 


pect women to rear public-spiritea 
sons, while refusing them opportunity 
to cultivate their own public spirit by 
participation in public affairs. There 
is a lamentable lack of public spirit 
in the majority of men; we have re- 
pressed the mothers; 
have second-class sons. 
the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.’ 


women included, pays taxes—is forced 
to pay taxes. 
force a woman to’ contribute to the 


State official. 


is simply for the discussion of suf-|of rapid progress made in the States 
frage and does not commit its mem- 
bers to any definite stand on the ques- 
It is not to be affiliated with 
any organization outside the college. 
Agnes|an was drawn into a closer compan- 
Morganthau, ’14, of New York; vice- 
president, Adele Glogau, ’15, of New 
15, of 


Says that Because Society Re- 
presses Mothers it Has Second- 
Class Sons 


Joseph Fels writes: 

We should not be surprised at the 
existence of women’s organizations 
opposed to the extension of the suf: 
frage to women (other women). Op- 
pression and denial of justice have 
with some natures the power noi 





degraded position, but even pride in 
it. Witness Negro slavery; it is un- 


the slaves did not desire freedom; it 
in the South 
before the war ‘free nigger’ was a 


I take off my hat tc 


“We men are inconsistent; we ex 


therefore we 
‘The sins ot 


“Everybody, directly or indirectly, 


It is an evil thing to 





Miss Eva Reichardt 
is now planning the sixth year of 
the work of school improver.ent in 
Arkansas, with which she has been 
connected from the beginning. She 
is State organizer of the school im- 
provement associations, and has vis 
ited every county in the State and 
assisted in the organization of hun- 
dreds of societies. 


_ —— -- - — 


Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Louisiana require nc 
educational test whatever of children 
before their going to work. 





“The general reason for woman suf- 
frage is the reason for democracy it- 
self. Scratch an anti-suffragist and 
you will find a reactionary or a stand 
patter,” said Prof. John Dewey of Co 
lumbia University in the recent suf- 
frage symposium in Long Island. 





Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., has 
undertaken to find ushers for a suf 
frage meeting to be held at the Ritz- 
Carlton, New York, on Jan. 19. It is 
her first piece of suffrage work, and 
she is said to be enthusiastic. 





Co-operation of women was the New 
Year's offering to the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Chicago. 
Women have been admitted to mem- 
bership; eight women have _ been 
chosen on the board of directors, and 
an educational campaign is planned, 
to carry to the children of the public 
schools the meaning of merit as op- 
posed to “spoils” in government. 





Now that ten States have adopted 
woman suffrage, the time has come 
to stop sneering and give the subject 
the attention it deserves, F. H. Gracer 
told the Hebrew Literature Society of 
Philadelphia the other night. Under 
Pennsylvania law a murderer just out 
of prison can vote, while the best 
woman is debarred. The speaker told 


that have given women the vote. He 
said he had visited several of the 
enfranchised States and found the 
only change noticeable was that wom- 


ionship with her husband. “They 





Senate, 
(Art. 2, Sec. 3), ‘He shall from time 
to time give to Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to 
measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient.’ 
thority to ‘start’ things? 





Samuel Milliken Says Unjust 
Taxation is Enough Reason for 
Starting Things 





Since President Wilson told the 
suffragists that he was the spokes- 
man of the Democratic party, and 
could not properly recommend to 
Congress anything not in the Demo- 
cratic platform, a number of persens 
have expressed dissent from this 
view. Among these is Samuel Milli- 
ken of Philadelphia. He says: 

“Primarily, of course, the Presi- 


dent is an executive, but the Consti- 


tution gives him extraordinary pow- 
ers not only as a legislator in his 
veto, but as an initiator, a ‘starter’ 


of things. Treaties area the supreme 
law of the land; the President (Art. 
2, Sec. 2) ‘shall have power, by and 


with the advice and consent of the 
to make treaties.’ Again 


their .consideration such 
What is this but an- 


“Dr, Anna H. Shaw, who presented 


the petition, pays road and school 
taxes in Providence Township, Pa.; 
she pays a tax to support Delaware 
County, Pa.; 
State government 
Although she is a woman of unusual 
intelligence, 
shamelessly take her money and shut 
her out from participation in spend- 
ing it (because she is a waman), a 
right which they grant to wousands 
of men (because they are men) in- 
finitely below her in the scale of in- 
telligence. 
outrageous, the 


she pays taxes to the 
in Pennsylvania. 


these corporations 


While this condition is 
President has no 
control over it, nor can he properly 
take the initiative to correct it. But 
Dr. Shaw and all other women pay 
another tax, namely, that to the gov- 
ernment at Washington. Under our 
silly method of tariff taxation, no 
one knows how much Dr. Shaw and 
other women pay; but they pay; the 
average for a family of five is at least 
$50 yearly. The government at Wash- 
ington is guilty of taxation while 
denying representation. It is as un- 
just and ungentlemanly as are her 
local governments of Providence 
Township, Delaware County and the 


State of Pennsylvania. 


“Is not such a state of things a part 
of that ‘state of the Union’ which the 
President is authorized to bring to 
the -attention of Congress, recom- 
mending ‘to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient’? He has the power 
to ‘start’ this thing, and ordinary jus- 
tice requires that it should be started 
nationally at once, and started hard.” 


PASTORS REALIZE 
IT HAS HAPPENED 


Evangelical Ministers Begin to 
Appreciate that Illinois Wom- 
en Now Have Ballot 











Ministers of the Evangelical 
Church, representing four Southern 
Illinois counties, Madison, St. Clair, 
Monroe and Randolph, decided at a 
recent meeting in Granite City that 
the voting of women in Illinois was a 
subject calling for investigation, and 
a report with a view to discussion on 
what the probable effect would be. 
Rev. F. J. Buschmann, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edwards- 
ville, was directed to prepare a re- 
port on the subject for the next meet- 
ing of the ministerial circle, to be held 
‘Feb. 22, at the home of Rev. T. O. 
Oberhellmann, pastor of Frieden’s con- 
gregation, St. Louis. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat says: 

“The assembled pastors differed on 
the question of votes for women, but 
agreed it was too late for such dis- 
cussion in Illinois. The question now 
to be considered is what the women 
will do with the ballot.” 





When the announcement was made 


have a common interest and the re-|in Columbus, Ga., that charter mem- 
sults show that this common interest|bership in 
New York; treasurer, Marion Everitt,|is productive of much good.” 
15, of Orange, N. J. There is also to 
be a cabinet, consisting of the heads 
tion is working for the appointment of all standing committees, to be ap- 


the suffrage club just 
formed there would be received up 
to a certain hour of the day, Miss 


There is no inspection for child la-| Jean Gordon says that there was great 
bor in Georgia, nor in Louisiana out-|eagerness to be énrolied before the 





side of New Orleans. 








ee ee 


expiration of the time. 
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. NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE 





By Anna Howard Shaw. 





Before entering upon the business 
of prophesying and wishing for the 
new, it is well to consider our debt 
to the old year; and surely suffragists, 
of all political reformers, may review 
with joy and satisfaction the past, and 
bid the parting year farewell with re- 
gret and gratitude. 

Suffrage Sentiment Growing 

The growth of public sentiment in 
behalf of the fundamental principle of 
the right of citizens of a free govern- 
ment to a Voice in its affairs, and the 
changing public demand reflected by 
the press and literature of our times, 
which. makes the enfranchisement of 
women one of the foremost topics of 
discussion, prove our right to assert 
that our cause has a stronger hold 
upon the life of the nation today than 
at any previous time in the history of 
the struggle for democracy. 

Women’s Value Recognized 

We rejoice not alone that two na- 
tions and one of the richest and larg- 
est Territories of the United States 
have given full suffrage-to women dur- 
ing the past year, and that the great 
State of Illinois has granted nearly 
full suffrage, but that the increasing 
recognition of women’s value as pub- 
lic servants is constantly manifesting 
itself. For the first time our country 
is recognizing the full value of the 
conservation of its childhood and wom- 
anhood as an asset to the nation, as 
well as its forests and rivers, and fol- 
lowing the example of the Federal 
government in the appointing or Miss 
Julia Lathrop as the head of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau and Mrs. J. B. 
Harriman as a member of the Federal 
Industrial Commission, the Mayor of 
New York has selected Miss Kath- 
arine B. Davis for the position of 
Commissioner of Corrections of New 
York City, and California has appoint- 
ed Mrs. Harriet W. R. Strong of Whit- 
tier a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Arizona and California River 
Regulations Commission. These are 
but a few of the many evidences of 
te recognition by the government of 
women’s ability to fill public positions 
of trust and power. 

Men Organize for Woman Suffrage 

But best of all is the growing con- 
sciousness of men in regard to the 
anomalous position American women 
occupy in this nation, the position of 
humiliation to which no other civilized 
country has reduced its womanhood. 
In Germany, German women are gov- 
erned by German men; in France, 
French women are governed by 
French men; but in these United 
States American women are governed 
by every kind, condition and race of 
men under the sun, There is not a 
color, from white to black, from red 
to yellow, that is not represented by 
this government as the sovereign rul- 
ers of American women. Such a hu- 
miliating condition is unknown to 
women in any other part of the civil- 
ized globe. Men who resent the very 
thought of social equality of so-called 
inferior races with themselves and 
their families, have not hesitated to 
make these so-called inferior races of 
men the sovereign rulers of and the 
masters of the destiny of the subject 
women of these United States. Men 
are themselves feeling the injustice 
and shame of this degrading political 
position occupied by women, and are 
not only protesting, but are organiz- 
ing to demand that this injustice 
shall be done away with and this 
wrong abolished. 

Parties More Respectful 

Another evidence of our success is 
the increasing attention given to our 
demands by political parties, as shown 
by the fact that all political parties in 
many States have put woman suffrage 
planks in their platforms, as well as in 
several National platforms. Our, peti- 
tions to ‘Congress and legislative 
bodies have been received with an al- 
together different attitude on the part 
of the State and National Committees, 
and everywhere there is a deference 
hiherto unknown shown to women by 
public officials. 

Anti-Suffragists Are Scared 

Then comes a cry of alarm from the 
organized anti-suffragists as, in tones 
of anguish and fear, they call upon 
the foes of democraey to organize to 
Prevent the benefits of the evolution 
of a free government being shared by 
its women citizens. But greater still 
is the evidence of our success in the 


and its organizing force; 
general prifciples, the Natienal Asso- 
ciation will attend to the mothering, 
inspiring and encouraging the work in 
all of its various auxiliary societies in 
all parts of the nation. 


while previously working secretly, 
have now come out openly demanding 
the defeat of woman suffrage in those 
States where constitutional amend- 
ments are to be voted upon in 1914. 
Prospects Are Bright 
Nineteen hundred -and fourteen— 
who can say it without a shout of joy- 
ous hope? The very thought of its 
varied demands and the possibilities 
it holds makes one long for the New 
Year, that she may go forth ready to 
take her place and do her soldier’s part 
in the conquests that lure her on. 
Where Battle Is On 
Where are the battlefields upon 


peaceful warfare? Every State but 
one, not already enfranchised, is or- 
ganized, and in every one there is 
work for all willing toilers somewhere 
within the ranks of the soldiers of 
the common good. 


Are Strategic Points 
There are, however, strategical 
points of attack. Of these first and 
foremost is Congress; with the Senate 
Committee on Suffrage having already 
presented their unanimous report to 
that body, the campaign must there 
begin. The Rules Committee, which 
has just held the most exhaustive 
hearing in the history of suffrage leg- 
islation, cannot fail to grant the re- 
quest for a Woman Suffrage Commuit- 
tee in the House, to correspond with 
that in the Senate, which, in turn, 
must bring to the subject the same 
impartial democratic consideration 
which controlled the Senate Commit- 
‘ee, and thus permit Congress to sub- 
mit this question to the Legislatures 
df the various States. If this action 
takes place, the National Association 
will be confronted by a campaign to 
secure an amendment to the National 
Constitution. In the meantime there 
are the States in which amendments 
are already pending, and those in 
which initiative petitions are being 
circulated. These are our present 
field of campaign endeavor, and in 
every one of them the army will be 
constantly to the fore, 
South Is Now Astir 
Then come the seven Southern 
States where legislative assemblies 
meet this year. The impetus of the 
past year of unprecedented suffrage 
activity in the South will manifest 
itself in the demand which will be 
made to each Legislature for the sub- 


mission of a State constitutional 
amendment, and, unless the South 
wishes to have its women enfran- 


chised by a national act, the States 
will be compelled to act quickly. The 
few remaining States in which im- 
mediate campaigns are not in prog- 
ress will be kept busy preparing for 
the campaigns in 1915. 


Is Work for All 
Here, then, is work for all, and each 
suffragist may find her place in the 
ranks, and take her share in hasten- 
ing the glorious coming of the reign 
of Justice and Equality. 
National Will Help 

The National Association, as such, 
will aid to the limit of its ability in 
all these various lines of actvity, and 
its peculiar and distinctive legislative 
functions will be with Congress to se- 
cure the passage of a National Consti- 
tutional amendment forbidding . any 
State, or the United States, to dis- 
franchise United States citizens on ac- 
count of sex. 

This National Congressional work is 
in the hands of a National Congres- 
sional Committee, of which Mrs. Me- 
dill -McCormick is chairman. There is 
no other woman in the United States 
better fitted, by training, position and 
ability, to carry on this work than the 
present chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee. The other lines of 
suffrage activity, peculiarly the work 
of the National Association, will be 
embodied in its Literature Depart- 
ment, which is being incorporated, un- 
der the management of an efficient 
Board of Directors; its Press Depart- 
ment, which is extending its work into 
a department of data and general suf- 
frage information; a Suffrage School 
while, on 


To Be Record Year 


which suffragists are to wage their 


nearer to the reality of a government 





BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 
food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FORCEFUL FEEDING 


Not Necessary When You Serve 


Suffragcttes 


The New Cracker That Has Captured the 
Country. Name ‘‘Suffragette’’ on 
Every Cracker. 


Latest Addition To 

















EDUGATOR 


GRAGKERS 





At Your Dealers in 10c Packages. 
Send 1l5e for full-size Package and our 
proposition to Suffrage Societies tc make 
money. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
24 Ratterymarch St., Boston 


MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
23 HANSBOROUGA S8T., DORCHESTER 
Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hats trimmed and remoieled; feathers 
curled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
transformations made to order; Combings 
utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at- 
tended at their homes. 


YOUNG ARMENIAN—Speaking French 
fluently, wants to do housework where he 
‘an learn English from conversation. Has 
zood recommen lation. Aldress Mary R. 
in M.D., 8 Summer S&t., Salem. 
ass. 


HOU SEWORK—Y Young Armenian “wants 
to do housework where he can learn Eng- 
lish. Comes of an excellent family, fine 
rharacters and hard workers. Address K. 
Manookian, 124 Harvard St., Everett, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
the 

















from every State in 
Union. 


Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 











Pennsylvania is alive with suffrage 
propaganda. All over the State the 
organizations are planning construc- 
tive and educational work. Pittsburgh 
started the New Year with a luncheon 
on Jan. 6, at which Gifford Pinchot 
was the guest of honor. For a week, 
beginning Jan. 15, Mrs. Clara S. Lad- 
dey will have meetings daily in vari- 
ous districts, On Jan. 23, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman will address a 
mass meeting in Old City Hall. The 
opening of the School for Suffrage 
Workers next Tuesday afternoon will 
continue for twelve successive Tues- 
days and Fridays, under the direction 
of Miss Mary E. Bakewell, in the As- 
sembly Room of the Jenkins Arcade. 
Addresses by prominent local speak- 
ers will fill the latter half of the pro- 
gram of each lesson. 


frage activities, ‘all sig signs will fail. 

To carry on a nation-wide campaign, 
such as is here outlined, will demand 
courage, sacrifice, perseverance, un- 
faltering faith and financial support, 
but all these will be found and will be 
forthcoming from the ranks of those 
who believe in this peaceful revolu- 
tion, whereby American women will 
insist on bringing the practice of the 
government up to those ideals which 
made 1776 the birth-time of political 
freedom, and which have drawn the 
peoples of all nations nearer and 








Over 500 teachers ene been taught to teach the Fletcher 
Music Method io children. 
DEMAND FOR TEACHERS TO TEACH 
FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
TO CHILDREN OPENS A NEW FIELD 

The teaching of music by this thorough method develops the child broadly and 
creates in the teacher a great enthusiasm and appreciation of the method. 

A Summer School for Teaching Will Start July 1, at Brookline, lass. 

Under the direction of the originator, who will prepare teachers to teach it. 
Many teachers are needed and the opportunities are great. 

DR. LYMAN ABBOTT says: “She teaches children to think and to express 
themselves in terms of music. She converts it from a blind, mechanical copying, 
into a vital self expression.” 

FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 


MRS, EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, : 


Suffrage Data Up ‘to Date 


New editions fully revised to contain all the latest gains, facts and figures. 
BOOKLETS, ENVELOPE SIZE, WITH STIFF COVERS IN COLORS: 


Per Per Per 
Copy. Doz. 100. 


THE THE 


SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 














Objections Answered, by Alice Stone Blackwell ...... .03 30 2.00 
POGtOAld § cccccccccccscecscccccccsscecctescceess . -04 35 express 

Do You Know? By Carrie Chapman Catt ........ .03 30 2.00 
POStPAIE cocveccccscccsccccccesccsccccevecesers 04 > express 

Where Women Vote, by Frances Maule Bjorkman.. 05 5 3.00 
Postpald ...cccccccccccccccccsscevesccssvsccveseseces 07 58 express 

A Brief History of Woman Suffrage in the United 

States, by Ila GG DEON: , cosvscexveuceesceteseress 4 05 0 3.00 
Postpaid ...ccccccccccccvcccccscccccsevececesssescere 07 58 express 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PRACTICE: 
By Chrystal MacMillan, Marie Stritt and Maria Verone with an introduc- 


tion by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
An extensive and accurate survey of the extent and results of woman 
suffrage all over the world. Invaluable to students training for active 


suffrage work as organizers or speakers. Price, $.40, Postpaid, $.45. 
THE LITTLE BLUE CLOTH-BOUND BOOK: 
Woman Suffrage—History, Arguments, Results ...... .25 2.50 — 


Postpaid .30 express — 


WHOLLY NEW! 
Marm and Woman Made Laws in Equal Suffrage States, 


linor Byrns and Helen A. Ranlett .......+.eseee08 03 80 2.00 
aed Postpaid: 04 .25 express 


Send two cent stamp for revised catalog, play list and bulletin “What 
to Read on Suffrage.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass’n. 
605 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 



































~ GOUNSEL TO PARENTS — 


Children 


To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “ 74¢ Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E, L. Grimes COMPANY. 
Boston. 


Ov the Moral Education of the 
in Relation to Sex. 


By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., 
MACMILLAN & COMPANY, New York. 


30 Cents, Postpaid. 122 Pearl St., 








SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS and HEALTH 
By DR. HELEN C,. PUTNAM 

“No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with 
which government shuts up children and teachers.” 


“A practical contribution to School Hygiene warmly commended.” 
—Jour. Experimental Pedagogy. 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. $1 Postpaid. 








NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE POSTER —Size 12 x 19 inches 

Illustration reprinted from Woman's Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN-—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-uffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 560c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP —Size 6 x 634 inches 


Important and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It is 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 3 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
send as an “entering wedge.” 

Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


ton Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston, mass. 


Postpaid, per 190. $1.08. 














organizing of ‘the forees of evil, who, 


If 1914 is not a record year for suf-|by and fer the whole people. 
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CHICAGO’S WOMEN 
TO YOTE HEAVILY 


Big Clubs Plan for Aldermanic 
Elections—First Ward After 
“Bathhouse John” 





Chicago women will vote in large 
numbers at the big aldermanic elec- 
tion in April. This was assured at a 
recent meeting of heads of nearly all 
the suffrage and civic societies at the 
headquarters of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association. It was held under 
tne auspices of the State suffrage body 
and was called to order by Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, the State president. 


County in an effort to appear at the i 
polls to register on Feb. 3, and to vote 
on election day. 


the new voters respond. t 


sity of women appearing at the ballot 
boxes have been urged in letters sent/s 
out to ministers of every denomina-|y 
tion in the city. 


Bible classes will help. A. 


Prominent Catholic and Protestant} r 
clergymen are being enlisted. 


of the church propaganda committee 
of the Illinois E. S. A., will have 
charge of the work on the North and 
South Sides. -Mrs. Thaddeus J. 
Meder will enlist the Catholic 


churches. Mrs. E. L. Stewart will di- Congressional Board Puts Expe- 


rect activities on the West Side. 
Mrs. Frederick A. Dow, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Women's 


te at all days. son, saw a slug in the middle of the 
: 3, wi J vote ata . - , 
pe = oe ag bo on After a session lasting two full Mr. Lansbury on his return to Lon- path, and carefully removed it to one 
Eee oe ; lays, the official board of the Congres-|don will become editor of the Daily side. The boy said, “Why do you do 
speaker. , . sional Union announces that the work] Herald. that?” Mr. Zangwill answered, “He 
The Woman's Party of Cook rg! or the Federal Amendment will be —— will be run over here; he will be safe 
i $ a seri oO ” r : “ ’ 
this week held the first of a series pushed with all possible speed. It SOUTHERN WOM AN there. The child asked, “Why does 
4 


women’s mass meetings in a campaign 
to defeat Alderman John Coughlin. 
As “Bathhouse John,” Coughlin is no- 
torious throughout the country as a 
politician of the Tammany type. 


has 


— Miss Bessie Barkley of the literature, Point 
It is reported eight women will rUN|and Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr will con- a 
for the aldermanic council, 4mON£) jnue as editor-in-chief of The Suf-] gt. paul finds a champion in a 
them Miss Mary McDowell, Miss) ‘ragist, and Mrs. Martha Pier Tagg|Southern woman, Mrs. J. K. Ottley, 
Sophonisba Breckinridge and Mrs. JoO-} 1s business manager. In the Atlanta Constitution she re- 
seph T, Bowen. Miss Emily K. Perry has been en-|views with much force the anti- 
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FAMOUS PLAYER 
ON MILITANCY 


Forbes-Robertson Compares Eng- 
lish Women’s Spirit to that of 


Christian Martyrs 








Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson has 
come out with an article entitled 
“Why I am a Militant Suffragist.”” He 
compares the spirit of the militants 
to that of the Christian martyrs. 
“While I do not like the extreme 
measure of destruction of property, 
and should draw the line there,” he 
says, “I believe that militancy must 
be. 1 believe the militant spirit 
serves a good end. -I know most of 
the militants personally, and know 
every one of them to be good wives, 
good mothers and good future citizen- 
esses. * * The United States has no 
need of militancy. Suffrage is march- 
ing on in the United States, and the 
American press is fair-minded and an- 
nounces it. In England the press is 
not fair-minded, nor even honest. 
When the great victory was won, the 
passage of suffrage in Illinois, a great 
State including the second city in 
the United States, not one paper in 
London published it. Deliberately 
they suppressed news of tremendous 
import. Worse than that, they lie 
about any news with a suffrage im- 
port.” 





For stealing 35 cents, a man in 


Windsor, Ontario, the other day was 
sentenced to two years at hard labor 
while a public 

two separate 
upon a fourteen- 
year-old girl was let off with a fine of|daily. This is also the headquarters. 
It is small wonder | Suffrage literature is given away, and 
that Canadian women are asking for a 
Both cases were heard before 


in the penitentiary, 
official convicted on 
charges of assault 


twenty-five dollars. 


vote. 





Young for 
project. 


stituents. 


Ladies’ aids and]legislators many good arguments. R.|¢ 
i 


Mrs.|ment to 
Charles W. Thompson, the chairman |tucky. 


perienced 


se 5 
si. ~ 


WANTS | 
NOT FAIR WORDS 


Kentucky Woman Says There is 
Big Opportunity Waiting for 
Some Legislator 





The argument for woman's ballot 
was put in a new way by Miss Patty 
Semple of Louisville the other day, 
at a suffrage luncheon given by wom- 


en of that city to four members Of |ation to stand again for election, in a 
the Kentucky Legislature. 


“Many years ago,” she said, “lI and 


other women went to Col. Bennett H.|qistricts—Bow and Bromley-—and | 


expect to be elected,” he said. 


support of a certain 
He received us with the so- 


Kentucky Legislature with 
beckoning to 
the man who helps the 


Mrs. H. R. Whiteside presided, and 


McDowell backed them up, and 
ead a copy of the proposed amend-|f 
the constitution of 





rienced Workers at Heads of 
New Departments 





found necessary to divide 
the work into departments, with ex- 
workers heading each di- 


been 


vision. 
tharge of the legislative department, 


gaged as an additional organizer for 
Washington. The Press Department 
is being rapidly reorganized under 
Mrs. Jessie Hardy Stubbs, with a 
press chairman for every State in the 
Union. With few exceptions these 
chairmen are natives of the States in 
which they will work, and writers of 
ability. Among them are Mrs. Vather- 
ine Woods of Maryland, Miss Myrtle 
Bunn of North Carolina, Miss May V. 
Wolf of Connecticut, Mrs. Carol Bird 
of Wisconsin, Miss Lily R. Glenn of 
Alabama, Miss Mildred Marshall 
Konce of Michigan, Mrs. John Jay 
White of New York, Mrs. Estelle M. 
Jones of Louisiana, Mrs. George 
Chase of Arkansas, Miss May May- 
aard of West Virginia, Mrs. Nina E. 
Allender for Pennsylvania, Mrs. Wes- 
ley Martin Stoner for Florida, Mrs. 
Irving G. Moller of Massachusetts, 
and Mary A. Harley of New Jersey, 
and Mrs. George Odell for Maine. 

The Committee of One Hundred, 
working with Mrs. William Kent as 
chairman, to raise the expense fund 
for the work of the Union during 1914, 
is composed of women from various 
States as well. Among those who willi 
serve are Miss Edith Goode of Ohio, 
Miss Emma Waldo of Connecticut, 
Mrs. St. Clair Thompson of North 
Carolina, Miss Joy Webster of Ne- 
braska, and Mrs. John Jay White of 
New York. 


Much interest has been aroused by 
the suffrage lunch room lately opened 
in Scranton, Pa., where the suffragists 
serve fifteen cent lunches and after- 
noon tea. By the time the lunch room 
had been running a week it had near- 
ly paid for its equipment, in addition 
to paying its running expenses, and it 
was feeding over a hundred people 


-. 


recent interview: 


= will probably be in 1915, and if I go 
Mrs, George Soden of the Chica£0).,16q southern chivalry, graciously | pack then, it will be as a free man. 


Political Equality League was appctnt-| referring to us as his ‘fair con-|My people in those districts under- 
ed chairman of a permanent commit-|.tituents,’ and that began it and stand now why I resigned. At the time 
tee to unite all the women of Cook/.igeq it, for he assisted us in noth- they thought I was a damned fool—to 
ng. use their own term—because, as they 
“We do not want to be fair con-|/said, | resigned when they would have 
We want to be comrades| trusted me even 
This will be the first general elec-|{n all good work, and we want to be/ vote with the party. 
tion in Chicago at which women Can |treated fairly. There is some man in| how I felt about it, and I think they’! 
vote under the new suffrage law, and | the 
the huge women's organizations Of|/great big opportunity 
which Chicago boasts are leaving nO|him, and 
stones unturned to make sure that/cause of woman suffrage will make] for which you were arrested?” he was 
he whole of Kentucky and the coun-| asked. 
‘Ten-minute sermons on the neces-|try hear of him.” 


&/send me back as soon as the chance 
comes.” 


man life was more sacred than prop- 
he and other members of the Louis-|erty, and that 
ille Suffrage Association gave the and we shall not cease to wage it un- t 


did not think his language was suffi- 


UNION TO PUSH ciently inflammatory to warrant a ; 
WORK SPEEDILY sentence, but because he would not], 


LANSBURY TELLS 
STORY OF WORK 


Valiant Englishman on Visit 
Here Says He Will Stand 
Again for Election 











George Lansbury, the English mem- 
ber of Parliament who resigned when 
his party went back on woman suf- 
frage, and who is now visiting the 
United States, expressed his determin- 


“I shall stand again from the same 


“That 


if I didn't always 
Now they see 


“What was the seditious language 


“In a public speech | said that hu- 
‘this is a sacred war 
il al! destitution, prostitution, sweat- 


These remarks 


l 
The judge who tried Mr. Lansbury 


romise to stop making such state- 


ments the judge finally sentenced him. ae 

Many sympathizers tramped for miles 

to cheer him in prison. He was re- israel Zangwill, walking Gown 6 
leased after a hunger-strike of four country Jane with his seven-year-old 


suffrage argument lately put forth by 
a Savannah judge, who based it large- 
ly on Paul. Mrs. Ottley asks why we 
should insist upon a literal applica- 
tion to our day of Paul’s rules for 
the Corinthians on this one question, 
when we have ceased to do it on so 
many others. Thus Paul devotes thir- 
teen verses to the impropriety of a 
woman's “praying unto God with un- 
covered head,” yet in a crowded mod- 
ern church women are often asked to 
remove their picture hats for the 
greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Mrs. Ottley gives other in- 
stances, and says: 

“It seems to me a little hard on 
Paul, who gave us some of our most 
wonderful messages of great abiding 
spiritual truth, that he should be so 
constantly brought forward and quot- 
ed, not for his great essential inspira- 
tion, but in the light of some detailed 
instructions which he gave to the 
near-Pagan Corinthians 2,000 years 
ago. We do not observe these Cor- 
inthian rules, as indeed why should 
we?” 


NOT PURE NATIVE 


With sensational headlines, crying 
“Danger!” New York anti-suffragists 
have been warning the public against 
votes for women, on the ground that 
the majority of women in New York 
State are not native-born and of pure 
native parentage. M. B. George in the 
New York Tribune asks what is the 
matter with native-born men and 
women of wholly or partly foreign par- 
entage, and points out that one of the 
parents of our President was born 
outside the United States; yet the 
President is considered fit to vote. 











put on the lunch tables. Many sign 





county court Judge J. O. Dromgole. 


the blanks daily without solicitation. 


the Woman Suffrage Party blanks are board meetings,” writes Miss Anna E. 


“The ballot has given women the 
power to compel civility at county 


_Nicholes of Chicago, secretary of the 


get in bad. 


speech? 


” Mr. 


: quito in the house he goes after it 
ng and exploitation are swept away h 


rom our civilization.’ 
Ken-|Seemed to impress the policeman as 
seditious and he arrested me.” 


stepping on the dog, scaring the cat 
and upsetting things generally. 


man, it has been said, finds the mos- 


he not go there himself?” 
EXONERATES PAUL replied, “He has not enough brains.” 
Then the small boy said, “Well, why 
Miss Lucy Burns will have| Asks Why Literal Application of|doesn'’t he get a wife to look after 


Teachings is Confined to Single} »im*” 


= 


Understand? Bad with 


Why is a hobo like an anti-suffrage 


It is a vagrant (vague rant). 





Dooley has humorously said 
hat when the American finds a mos- 


ammer and tongs, breaking the fiddle, 


But 


1e gets the mosquito. The Ehglish- 


10use Mosquito Lodge, and imagines 
he insect is singing “God Save the 





The father 


Mr. Zangwill told this story 
with gusto at a recent suffrage dinner. 


A remarkable nature story is told 
with a straight face by the Boston 
Post. As a long line of sight-seers 
passed the bird cages at the Franklin 
Park Zoo, a big green parrot named 
Oswald suddenly flapped his wings 
and “Votes for Women!” 
Again and again Oswald sang the slo- 
gan, while some spectators scowled 
and some applauded. About sundown 
Oswald ceased the oration and did 
something which fairly staggered with 
amazement the keepers of the bird 
house. What Oswald did, for the first 
time in his life, was to lay an egg. 
Oswald was immediately re-christened 
Irene. 


cried: 





Many pseudo-scientific arguments 
have been used in the past to show 
the inferiority of women. Now here 
comes Dr. A. T. Schofield of London 
with some equally funny arguments to 
show their superiority. In a recent 
address on “The National Importance 
of Women’s Health,” the genial scien- 
tist is reported as saying that the 
condition of women has more influ- 
ence than that of men on the physical 
and intellectual future of the race. 
He also maintained that the points 
which distinguish the human race 
from the beasts are more marked in 
woman than men: 

“For instance, a woman's ear is 
more human than a man’s, and so is 
her lower jaw, as well as ‘her skin. 
Nor is there any animal whose first 
ff©ger is longer than its third. Now 
you will find that this is the case with 
most women. 

“The average woman lives two 
years longer than the average man. 

“Woman buttons toward the heart. 
Her instinct is to protect what she 
has. 
cause his instinct is to grab. 

“That Nature herself recognizes the 
greater value of women is proved by 
the fact that during the siege of Paris, 


starving, nearly all the children born 
were boys. 





Civil Service Commission. 


7 ~P j ; ae oe ea) ert os 
LAST LAUGHS, 


twins. 


when the population was badly fed or 


So you see Nature only 
makes girls of good material, whereas 


e . 
4 “ase 


on . ftSe, 2 t 
et med +P .22 Her 





The Reformer 


The Politician—The minute you try to show me up to the people, you 


me. 
—Courtesy The New York Call. 





Native: “There are the Oldboy 


They are 98 years old.” 


Stranger: “To what do they credit 


their long lives?” 


Native: “One ‘cos he used terbac- 


cer and one ‘cause he never used it.” 





A doctor of medicine has recently 


published in a Manhattan daily a let- 
ter arguing that women are too weak 
to vote. 
juito, accepts the situation, calls his}Frederick W. Taylor, 


“Quack! Quack!” say I— 
in Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


A client complained to his lawyer 
that his neighbor knocked him over 
the fence and told him to go to the 
devil. 


“Well now,” said the lawyer, “don’t 
you go, for there is no law on the 
statute books that will compel you to 
do it.” 


So is it with the anti-suffragists. If 
you don’t want to vote when you've 
got the right, don't do it, for there is ~ 
no law under heaven that will com- 
pel you, and why make so much fuss 
about it? If you want to stay at home, 
stay, but let your sisters, if they want 
‘o become full-fledged citizens, go 
‘heir way unmolested.—L. S. Richards 
in Boston Advertiser. 


During an Episcopal convention in 
Boston, one of the bishops had an ex- 
perience he will long remember. He 
was a portly man, weighing over three 
hundred pounds. One afternoon while 
walking through Boston Common he 
sat down on one of the benches to 
rest. When he attempted to get up, 
he failed in the effort. He tried 
again and failed. About this time a 
little girl, poorly clad, came along and 
was attracted by the struggles of the 
bishop. Stepping up to him, she said: 
“Don’t you want me to give you a 
lift?” 


The bishop gazed at her in amaze- 


ment, and exclaimed: 

“Why, you can’t help me. You are 
too little.” 

“No, I am not,” she replied. “I have 


helped my papa get up a great many 
times when he was drunker than you 
are.”—Homiletic Review. 





WANTED A VOTE 





A prize was lately won by the fol- 
lowing limerick, written by Mrs. John 
B. Parker, a member of the Era Club 
of New Orleans: 


There once was a woman of note 
Who very much wanted to vote; 
Her neighbors said “Here, 
You stay in your sphere; 
Go home and have babies to tote!” 


She then formed a club literary, 
Which studied child-life, civics and 
dairy; 
They found out their right 
To make the world bright, 
And decent, and home-like and cheery. 


Man buttons the other way, be-| They studied of home and the nation, 


And learned each to each the relation, 
““We’'ll have better laws,” 
Said these women, “because 
We'll a for our country’s salva- 
tion.” 


And now in ten States women vote 
On questions both near and remote; 
“Our banner’s unfurled 
And our sphere is the world,” 





she will make boys of anything.” 


Says this wonderful woman of note. 


. 
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